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Vexitta Recis 


Dr. Neale’s translation of the mediaval hymn 
written by Venantius Fortunatus 


f Sek: Royal Banners forward go; 

The cross shines forth in mystic glow ; 
Where be in flesh, our flesh who made, 
Our sentence bore, our ransom paid. 


Where deep for us the spear was dyed, 
Life’s torrent rushing from bis side, 

To wash us in that precious flood, 
Where mingled water flowed, and blood. 


Fulfilled is all that David told, 

In true prophetic song of old ; 

Amidst the nations God, saith be, 

Hath reigned and triumphed from the tree. 


O tree of beauty! tree of light! 
O tree with royal purple dight ! 
Elect on whose triumphal breast 
Those boly limbs should find their rest! 


On whose dear arms so widely flung, 
The weight of this world’s ransom bung, 
The price of human kind to pay, 

And spoil the spoiler of bis prey. 


O cross, our one reliance, bail! 
This boly Passiontide avail 

To give fresh merit to the saint, 
And pardon to the penitent. 


To thee, eternal Three in One, 

Let homage meet by all be done ; 
Whom by the cross thou dost restore, 
Preserve and govern evermore. 


Accompanying the first of a series of articles 
on the Great Hymns of the Middle Ages 
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Deaths 


BARTLETT In North Brookfield, March 10, Al- 
fred White Bartlett, a lineal descendant of Pere- 
grine White, the first child born in Massachusetts, 
aged 90 yrs. For sixty years he had been in business 
in North Brookfield, and the bell of the First Church 
was tolled to announce his death after the custom 
which prevailed long ago. 

DUREN—In Bangor, Me., March 5, Mary C. Hyde, wife 
of Deacon E. Freeman Duren, an earnest worker dur- 
ing the years of her active life. 

EMERSON—In Dorchester, March 12, Annie Austin, 
daughter of the late Rev. Alfred Emerson. 

LORD-In Hancock Point, Me., March 8, Ernestine 
Libbey, widow of Charles Austin Lord, former editor 
of the Christian Mirror, Portiand, aged 88 yrs., 9 mos. 

SMITH—In Granby, March 11, Deacon William A. 
Smith, aged 78 yrs. He served in the 52d Massachu- 
setts Regiment during the Civil War, and had held va- 
rious offices of trust in the church and the town. 

WARD-—In Newton Center, March 13, Sarah Goodrich, 
wife of Samuel Ward, aged 47 yrs. 

WHITTEMORE—In Everett, March 4, Eliza N. Whitte- 
more, aged 73 yrs., 1 mo., 24 dys. 





NATHAN MOSMAN 

Deacon Nathan Mosman, who died at Auburndale. 
March 5, was for thirty years ap honored and beloved 
member of the Congregatioaa) church taere, holding 
for eighteen years the office of deacon, in which he 
gained for himself a good degree and great boldness in 
the faith which is in Christ Jesus. Twice he was 
elected superintendent of the Sunday school, and he 
served on almost all of the committees of the church. 

He was born in Chicopee, Mass., in 1823, where he 
was connected with the Ames Manufacturing Co., but 
he removed to Auburndale in . He faithfully 
served the city of Newton in various branches of its 
government, specially in the health department and as 
a almoner. His fellow-citizens owe a debt of grati- 
tude for his quiet but efficient services in these depart- 
ments. For several years he was treasurer of the Mass- 
achusetts General Association. 

At the funeral services, held in the chapel of the 
church, at which the attendance was large and repre- 
sentative, Rev. Calvin Cutler said of him: “The sim- 
cow | of his character, his habits of life, his manner of 
speech will long remain with us a helpful recollection. 
He was humble, but not proud of it; familiar with the 
oracles of God, a man of prayer... . A little bit of pa- 

er, small enough to be covered by one finger, having a 
‘ew words written on it with a date, but no name, was 

laced in his hands when he was eleven years old. He 

ept itlong ashe lived. Many things he must have lost 
in moving from place to place, but that bit oF peoer he 
kept. The edges are worn with his thumb and finger; it 
is yellow and stained and faded with age, but the words 
are still easy to read. It is the handwriting of his 
mother. She wished him to make those words the 
motto of his life: ‘ Seek first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness, 1834.’ If any single word were taken 
to represent his aim, his character, his life. could any 
other be more fitly chosen than righteousness” ” 


MRS. SARAH T. FARNHAM 


Mrs. Sarah Tufts Farnham, widow of John C. Farn- 
ham, Esq., late of Cambridge, Mass., died in Maiden, 
Feb. 20, aged 70 yrs., 4 mos. So closed a life marked by 
unusual strength, firmness, wisd6m and worth. rs. 
Farnham sprang from an old New England family whose 
members have been a light and biessing in many towns 
and cities in New Hampshire, Maine and Massachusetts. 
She was faithful to the traditions of her ancestors. For 
many years she had been a humble and trustful Chris- 
tian. Lefta widow with the care of a young family, the 
obligations to her children and her home received her 
first attention. With rare devotion and success did 
she discharge these duties. Home was her special field 
of influence. There were best seen and feit the love, 
the wisdom, and the fine balancing of traits which made 
her the calm, strong, loving mother that she was. Her 
children rise up to call her blessed. 

Mrs. Farnham left three daughters and one son, John 
E. Farnham, mayor of Malden. 4.0L 





a century has had offices in the Ballad buildings, 
11 to 26 Bromfield Street, bas moved to the splen 
did n w Jewelers’ Building, corner of Bromfield 
and Washington Stre ts, where he will continue to 
act as confidential business adviser to manufactur- 
ers and joblers. Mr.Shumwa has made a marked 
success in so working with small concerns that 
their business has grown to large proportions, and 
he now numbers among his clients several of the 
largest houses of this country. Mr. Shumway is 
held in high esteem by the newspaper fraternity, 
who appreciate his uniform courtesy to them and 
his invariable habit of paying every bill pro~ ptly, 
and they will all wish him increased prosprrity in 
his new offices. 
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included, Several Tours 
by North German Lloyd. Mediter- 
ranean service February, March and 
April. Also 40 Summer Tours to Europe, 
including Norway, Russia, etc., etc.: rates 
5 to $775, all expenses. mes 
free. Independent tickets for any desired route. 
Choice berths, all steamers; estimates furnished. 
Send for Tourist Gazette, free, gives details. 


W.H. EAVES, Agt. H. Caze & Sons (Itd.) 
201 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Blindness Prevented 


The Absorption Methcd a Success 

in treating all forms cf deseased eyes without 
Knife or Risk. Over 75,oootreatments given at our 
insutution in ’97, Representative people from all 
rts of United States and Canada endorse this in- 
institution, Donot waittobeblind. Thousands 
have everything to gain and nothing to lose. 
let Free, describing hometreatment and in- 
stitution, the largest, most successful in America, 


BEMIS SANITARIUM, Glens Falls, N.Y. 
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IVERS & POND 
Pianos. 


Strictly first-class. Require less tun- 





ing and prove more durable than any 
other pianos manufactured. 227 pur- | 
chased by the New England Conserva- | 
tory of Music, the largest College of | 
Music in the world, and over 500 Ivers | 
& Pond Pianos used in two hundred of 
the leading colleges and institutions of | 
learning in the United States. Catalogue | 
and valuable information mailed free. | 
Old pianos taken in exchange. | 


Easy Payments. 


If no dealer sells our pianos near you 
we supply them on time payments to 
parties living in any city or village in the 
United States. A small cash payment 
and monthly payments extending over 
three years secure one of our pianos. 
We send pianos for trial in your home, 
even though you live three thousand 
miles away, and guarantee satisfaction 
or piano is returned to us at our expense 
for railway freights both ways. A per- 
sonal letter containing special prices and 
full description of our easy payment 
plans, free upon application. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Company, 


114 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





Hotels and Travel 


A POPULAR TRIP TO EUROPE. 
A party is forming to visit Italy, Switzerland, | 
The Bhine, Holland and England next summer 
sailing direct to Naples by the Prince Line. 
will be reasonable. Address H. W. DUNNING, Ph. D.. 
76 West Divinity Hall, Yale University, New Haven, Ct 


Or EUROPEAN TOURS. | 


16th Year. Terms reasonable. Parties | 
se A 





limited, Conducted b | 
Dr. & Mrs. H.S. PAINE, Giens Falls, N.Y. | 
| 


EUROPE Tour through Scetiand, England, Hel- 
* laad, Germany, The Rhine, Switzer- | 
land, Italy and France in July and Aug.” Limited H 
Party. E. M. MANsUR, Box P., Floral Park, N. Y. 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
. TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Parties will leave Boston April 19 for Grand and 
Comprehensive Tours (personally escorted throughout) 


COLORADO, 
— CALIFORNIA, 
THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST, 


ALASKA 


THE YELLOWSTONE PAR 


Alaska (omitting Californie). May 26. 
Ye t ti I Park Tours, June, July 
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The 
Wonderland 
jof America. 





oe A Arie Nay si and July 2. 

ent Matlroad’ Tickets via the Bos- 

ton & ra eeng  L Boston & Maine, and Other 

Lines; also Steamship Tickets te all points. 
Send for descriptive book, mentioning the - 

ufdlar trip desired. : - ind 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 


| A6 
| ROUTE, Pilgrim Fathers, Dickens an i 
tricts, will be mailed for three-cent stamp. © 





296 Washington St., opp. School St., Boston, Mass. 


H otels and Travel 





(NORWAY , Au fare. a 


by Professor CAMI 


Small arty conducted 
bee uilding, Boston. 


THURWAN , 31 Pierce 


CREST VIEW SANITARIUM 


Greenwich, Ct.—First-class in all respects; home 
comforts. H. M. HITCHOOCK, M. D. 


DR. RINC’S SANATORIUM 


Arlington Heights, 8 miles from Boston. 'lustrated 
Booklet on application. 


HOLIDAYS IN ENCLAND. 


3-page book (illustrated), describing CATHEDRAL 
Tennyson dis- 
ireulars 











describing HARWICH ROUTE, only twin screw steam- 
ship line from England to Continental Europe, free. 
€ coe. peoatans *y of England, 362 Broadway; 
New York. 


HYGEIA HOTEL, 


OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 
A quiet, refined, homelike hotel, affording every 
comfort and convenience. Climate mild, yet brace 


ing and healthful. 5 
Best located and only hotel at Old Point offering 
Turkish, Russian, Electric and Pine Needle Baths. 


F. N. PIKE, Prop. A. C. PIKE, Mer 


The St. Denis, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 














Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 








“There is an atmosphere of home comfort and bospl- 
table treatment at the St. Denis which is rarely met wit 
in a public house, and which insensibly draws you there 
as often as you turn your face toward New York.” 
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Services 


One complete Service in each 
issue, carefully prepared, reason- 
ably short, embracing responsive 
readings, hymns and prayers, 
keyed to one central thought and 
adapted for use with or without 


a choir. 
No. 9. 
No. 36. 
No. 10. 


Passiontide. 
(New) Palm Sunday. 
Easter Sunday. 


100 copies, 8 pp., 60 cents. 


Sent, postage prepaid. Complete WITH MUSIC. 
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Beacon Street, Boston. 








Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
te. at under this héading at ten cents a line. 





WHITMAN COLLEGE. All communications and gifts 
for Whitman College should be sent to the financial 
agent, Miss Virginia Dox, 2 Linden St., Worcester, Mass., 
or to the President, Rev. Stephen B. L. Penrose, Walla 
Walla, Wash. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St, New York. In April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; pr ti 
homes and bi houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
sang the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend and 





Contributions te sustain its work are solicited, and 
Temittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 
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Organist. A well-known musician and composer of 
Pe music, with an experience ce in the city and suburbs 
ee -five years as ty poe choir director, de- 
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t } add references given. Address, care The Congrega- 
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Congregational House, Boston. 
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t oa aia 2 oath onl — than “wholesale, +16. 
stamp for « trealars. A. M. Bool, Melrose, Mass pubes 
Pleasant ome in Amherst, Mass. Newly painted 
modern ote, five. minutes’ walk from college, post: 


churches, and steam and electric cars; eleven 

and bath, hot-air furnace, one-half 

fine view: good ch 
a reasa 
Marsh, 1 Pewler Place, Am 


Position of Trust in household or mnetipution db: 
gentle woman, ec! care Oo! 


acre of land 
beudld ai Te 
Mrs. D. W 
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Cheerful Yesterdays. 

A most charming autobiographical book, 
by THomAS WENTWORTH HiIGGInsoy, giving 
in a very delightful st: le the most interesting 
experiences of his remarkably interesting 
life, inciuding his years and associates at 
Harvard; his aims and efforts as a reformer, 
wi iter and speaker; the fateful years of the 
Fugitive Slave Law, the Kansas struggle and 
the Civil War: and his views of famous 
Englishmen and Fienchmen. 12mo, $2.00. 


At the Sign of the Silver 
Crescent. 


A very well-written, wholesome story of 
modern French life, by HEeELEN CHOATE 
PRINCE, author of ‘‘The Story of Christine 
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laine.’”” 16mo, $1.25. 
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With Illustrations. 16mo, $1.25. Jn Riverside 
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cents. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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LATEST ISSUES. 
The Way of the Cross. 


A Series of Devotional Studies, Based on the History of 
Our Lord’s Passion, and Prepared for Use in the 
Lenten Season. By Rev. C. ARMAND MILLER, Pastor 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of the Holy 
Trinity, New York. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 

* Readers in need of a truly edifying book to guide and 
aid them in the devotions and meditations of the Lenten 
season can hardly do better than to provide themselves 
with The Way of the Cross. It is arranged in systematic 
order for devotional use, and is done in a vigorous way, 
which combines robust thought and expression with de- 
votional sentiment, and is very unlike the drowsy tone 
of mere devotional routine.”— /ndependent. 


The Ministry of Intercession. 


A Piea for More Prayer. By Rev. ANDREW MURRAY. 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

A continuation of “ With Christ in the School of 
Prayer,” Mr. Murray’s most popular work. With appen- 
dix, “ Pray Without Ceasing: Helps to Intercession,” 
containing prave s for a month and other aids and 
guides to the life of prayer. 


Selfhood and Service. 


The Relation of Christian Personality of Wealth and 
Social Redemption. By DAVID BEATON. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00. 

“A real contribution to the discussion of the social 

uestions of the day. He has struck the nail on the head. 

hose who have been carried away or troubled by some 
of the current social theories would do well to study 
this book. It does not shun the vexed questions of the 
age. It recognizes the failures of the Church, but sees in 
her Gospel the only sibie cure for the evils that con- 
front us.”— Z. F. Williams, D.D., Western Editor Con- 
gregationalist. 


The Preparation for Christianity 


In the Ancient World. By Prof. R. M. WENLEY, Sc. D. 
(Edin.), etc., of the University of Michigan. 12mo, 
cloth, 75 cents. 

‘*Man’s unaided efforts to raise himself into commun- 
ion with God and their failure, leading at length to un- 
paralleled moral Cae! and spiritual insolvency, can- 
not but afford fresh insight into the predestined de- 
ree of similar attempts at any time.” — Frem the 

reface. 


Apostolic and Modern Missions. 


By Rev. CHALMERS MARTIN, A.M. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


The author, formerly a missionary to Siam, was in- 
vited to deliver the 1895 course of Students’ Lectures 
on Missions before the studeuts of Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary, in which institution he is an instructor. 
Repeated requests from the Faculty and students have 
eg in the publication of the lectures in this perma- 
nent form. 


Christianity and the Progress of 


Man. 

A Study of Contemporary Evolution in connection with 
the work of Modern Missions. By Prof. W. DouGLas 
MACKENZIE. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

* The book shows evidence of a thorough acquaintance 
with the literature of missions, and with the history of 
the oe gy of Christianity. It is another valuable 
addition to the missionary library, and is worthy of 
careful stady.”—Church at Home and Abroad. 


Sent postpaid, on receipt of price. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, 
New York: 156 & 158 Fifth Avenue. 
Chicago : 63 Washington St. Toronto: 154 Yonge St. 
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EASTER. 


CANTATAS. 


VEXILLA REGIS. (The Royal Banners 
forward go.) HARRY ROWE SHELLEY. $1.25 


EASTER HYMN. Soprano and Tenor Soli 
and Chorus. G. J. BENNETT .......... .50 


ANTHEMS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
WHEN THE SABBATH WAS PAST. 
Soprano Solo and Chorus. MYLEs B. 


¢ 





WOGRER 6000 cdirseciii seis bidete wesbareces .06 
ALLELUIA! NOW IS CHRIST RISEN. 

Full Chorus. THOMAS ADAMS.......... 12 
I HEARD A GREAT VOICE. Baritone 

Solo and Chorus. GERARD COBB...... 12 


I WILL GO UNTO THE ALTAR OF GOD. 
Verse and Chorus. CUTHBERT HARRIS. 12 


Novello, Ewer & Co., 


21 East 17th Street, New York. 





IRANCES E. WILLARD, — Her beautiful life, com- 
ete. Officially authorized and indorsed. Au- 
and reliable. Fuily ill 
— Liberal terms. Write 


Bonanza for 
. BP. W. ZIB@LER 
», 215 Locust Street, Philadelphia. 








NEW FICTION 


THE RED-BRIDGE NEIGHBORHOOD. A Novel. By Maria Louise Pool. 


illustrated by Clifford Carleton. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 
Miss Pool is one of the most distinctive and powerful of novelists of the period, and 
she well maintains her reputation in this inst: — Philadelphia Telegraph. 


THE LION OF JANINA; Or, The Last Days of the Janissaries. A 
Tarkish Novel. By Maurus Jokai. Translated by R. Nisbet Bain. 


16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 

It is a stirring, fascinating story; a curious blending of roses and blood, love and 
hate, porn 4 and treachery, courage and cruelty; of the delights of the harem and of 
brutal butchery. Moreover, it is a valuable and graphic description of Turkish misrule. 
—Brooklyn Standard- Union. 


RIBSTONE PIPPINS. A Country Tale. 


Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. 

A tale as charming in its unaffected simplicity as it is in the tenderness with which 
the author has pictured the children of the soil in their beautiful spot of earth with its 
breezy downs, refreshing glimpses of the sea and lanes winding between hedges fra- 
grant with flowers.— Philadelphia Press. 


THE FIGHT FOR THE CROWN. A Novel. By W.E.Norris. Post 8vo, 


Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 
The book as a whole is one of the best that Mr. Norris has given us in recent years.— 
Providence Journal. 


THE VINTAGE. A Romance of the Greek War of Independence. By 


E. F. Benson. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 

“The Vintage” is a story of adventure in the best sense of the term. Originally 
published as a serial in HARPER’S WEEKLY at a time when the eyes of the whole 
civilized world were turned upon Turkey and Greece, it attracted widespread attention 
because of its fidelity, virility and rapidly shifting interest. In book form “ The Vin- 
tage ” is seen to be a compact, forceful and absorbing story. 


A LITTLE SISTER TO THE WILDERNESS. A Novel. 
New Edition. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


The story is a pathetic one in many ways, for it portrays so erent human lowliness 
and 4 ation. The writer is well acquainted with the life and ts and dialect of 
the West Tennessee bottoms, and her story is written from the heart and with rare sym- 
pathy.— Churchman, N. Y 





By Maxwell Gray. Post 8vo, 


By Lilian Bell. 


THE SACK OF MONTE CARLO. An Adventure of Today. By Walter 


Frith. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 

Told with an amusing seriousness and frequent and ry ie flashes of dry humor 
making it a merry and an entertaining tale, and a tribute to Mr. Frith’s happy faculty of 
invention.—Detroit Free Press. 


THE WAR OF THE WORLDS. By H. G. Wells, Author of ‘‘ The Time 
Machine,” ‘‘ The Invisible Man,” etc. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, 


Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 

The Aartag ponsenton upon which this story hinges is not a mere bit of invention. 
‘The War of the Worlds” is, as Mr, Wells has himself said of it, **the yew oH a@ possi- 
bility, a plece of realism.” Whether or not we agree with the author as to thie, there is 
no denying the strange air of reality with whith he has contrived to invest this aston- 
ishing narrative of the invasion of th by the inhabitants of Mars. 


SPUN-YARN. Sea Stories. By Morgan Roberison. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


In this book we have a collection of sea yarns that fairly smell of the brine. None 
but a man who had followed the sea, and somewhat lovingly, too, could have written 
these admirable stories. We feel at once that here is the work of an old salt. There is 
not the faintest suggestion of the Jandlubber and the writing-desk about them. It is 
many a day since we have had sea stories of the kind composing this volume. 


DREAMERS OF THE GHETTO. By I. Zangwill. Author of ‘Children 


of the Ghetto,”’ ‘‘ The Master,” etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 

The singular force and vigor, the inimitable Gathoney of light and shade, the shrewd- 
ness of insight into human nature which made “ The Master ” one of the most widely 
read books of its year, are here again to lend charm to “ Dreamers of the Ghetto.” The 
book is a veritable mosaic of word-pictures characteristically vivid and clean-cut. 


WONDER TALES FROM WAGNER. Told for Young People. By Anna 
Alice Chapin, Author of “The Story of the Rhinegold.” Illustrated. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 

Miss Chapin’s idea of reducing to a pact and readable form the more or less in- 
volved stories of Wagner’s operas is one that met with pronounced success in her first 
book, “ The Story of the Rhinegold.” “ Wonder Tales from Wagner” is planned upon 
much the same lines, and forms an invaluable companion volume to its peotecener. 
Told with sii simplicity and grace, these stories of the old gods have all the charm 
of modern f. es, and are, moreover, of great assistance in the study of Wagner and 
Wagner’s operas. 
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Volume LXXXIII 


E receive an occasional protest 
against our taking notice of 
the season which goes by the 

name of Lent. The ecclesiastical associa- 
tions of the name are disagreeable tosome 
people, while others have conscientious 
scruples against the religious use of times 
and seasons not expressly appointed for 
our observance by Christ himself. If 
there were any authority in the Congre- 
gational churches which was seeking to 
compel the observance of Lent, or if The 
Congregationalist had suggested an abridg- 
ment of the liberty of non-observance, the 
objections might be well taken. As Lent 
is, however, merely a convenient name 
for a portion of the year arranged with 
reference to commemoration of the life of 
Jesus, which a large majority of the whole 
church uses for purposes of special wor- 
ship and development of the Christian 
life, and which a yearly increasing num- 
ber of Congregational church members 
by free preference observe, upon their 
liberty of observance follows The Congre- 
gationalist’s liberty of attempting to make 
that observance as helpful as possible. 
There can be no compulsion on either 
side. No man’s conscience is another 
man’s law. Those who observe the time, 
to the Lord they observe it. Those who 
do not observe it, unto the Lord they re- 
frain. In both cases there is liberty. A 
precise parallel is the observance of the 
Week of Prayer. Both are for the ad- 
vancement of the kingdom. Both merely 
emphasize the opportunities of the rest of 
the year. To say that because there isa 
common opportunity there shall be no 
special ones, when the consent of many 
shall make religious observance easy to 
busy people in a crowded age, is to abridge 
the liberty of Christians. 


The interest which invariably attaches 
to the Lyman Beecher annual course of 
lectures at Yale is this year enhanced by 
the fact that the lecturer is Pres. William 
J. Tucker, whose views on vital subjects 
are as eagerly heard today as are those 
of almost any other man in New Eng- 
land. His subject is The Making and 
Unmaking of the Preacher, and the 
breadth and vigor of his treatment of it 
may be judged from a few typical utter- 
ances: “Truth is always getting into the 
world in new ways;” “The soul of man 
cannot live on the discoveries of science; ”’ 
“It has been the knowledge of Christ 
which has held our age to faith;” “The 
ministry is to be recruited by undes- 
ignated, unknown, exceptional men;” 
“Great movements have come out of 
groups oftener than from individuals;”’ 
“Previously the effort was to put right 
What social conditions made wrong; we 
now have the greater task of putting 
tight the social conditions themselyes.” 
Such words as these will whet the appe- 
tite for the fuller report on page 381. 


That was a handsome tribute which we 
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heard paid to one of our Boston Congre- 
gational ministers the other day. He had 
just addressed a body of the clergy and 
laity of another denomination, one with 
which we have much in common but be- 
tween which and ourselves there still are 
vital differences. Said one of these lis- 
teners about him, ‘‘ He neither made fool- 
ish concessions for the sake of apparent 
harmony nor aggressive assertions of his 
opinions different from our own, but 
spoke so wisely and genially upon sub- 
jects common to us all and appropriate 
to the occasion that we all were de- 
lighted.’’ Loyalty to truth does not nec- 
essarily involve the constant “carrying of 
a chip on one’s shoulder,” as some people 
seem to suppose. Times and seasons are 
to be considered in the assertion or de- 
fense of righteousness as in regard to 
everything else. The reformers who love 
the policy of indiscriminate attacks upon 
all who do not see eye to eye with them- 
selves, even when the same good object 
is sought, generally hinder more than 
they promote the cause which they ad- 
vocate. 


One way of promoting both morality 
and religion among college students is to 
throw about them the helpful influences 
of the church. It is encouraging to note 
a growing sense of responsibility on the 
part of local churches for the student 
population in their vicinity, as well as 
corresponding co-operation on the part of 
college authorities. At Amherst a plan 
was introduced several years ago whereby 
the young men, without detaching them- 
selves from membership in the home 
churches, became, by public avowal of 
their faith, an integral part of the college 
church. A similar plan is in operation 
at Smith, by virtue of which the young 
women enter into a covenant of Christian 
living with the Edwards Church. Mt. 
Holyoke has now fallen into line through 
the adoption of what is called a Wayside 
Covenant with the Congregational church 
in South Hadley, and on the first Sunday 
in March about 150 young women as- 
sented publicly to an agreement to make 
that church their chureh home, to par- 
ticipate in its ordinances and to promote 
its faith and fellowship. Such covenants 
as these are of no less value to the churches 
than to the students. Thereby the bar- 
rier which too often springs up between 
an institution and the community is 
largely overcome. The local church gets 
the benefit of the enthusiasm and the 
hope which go with young lives conse- 
crated to the service of Christ, while they 
are made to feel the obligation and priv- 
ilege arising from every fresh public con- 
fession of their Master. 


Rev. Paul van Dyke’s call to the chair 


_of ‘history in Prinéetom University: is-a 


merited honor to one who worthily bears 
a worthy name. To be asked to fill the 
place made vacant by Professor Sloane’s 
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departure to Columbia a year ago might 
fill the measure of any man’s ambition, 
but when it is remembered that Mr. van 
Dyke, nearly six years ago, resigned the 
chair of history at Princeton Seminary 
because he felt hampered by what’ he 
considered restrictions upon individual 
thought his recall to his alma mater at 
this time carries great significance. It 
shows, not only an appreciation of Mr. 
van Dyke’s rare abilities as a historical 
student and teacher, but may, perhaps, 
also evidence a considerable growth of 
the spirit of tolerance in this stronghold 
of conservative thought. Mr. van Dyke’s 
work in Northampton both as a pastor 
and a preacher has been so satisfactory 
and influential that the members of the 
Edwards Church will make strenuous 
efforts to retain him, thus atoning for the 
hostility of their forbears towards Jona- 
than Edwards, who was set adrift a cen- 
tury and a half ago and subsequently 
found his way to Princeton. Mr. van 
Dyke is weighing carefully the compara- 
tive opportunities of the pastorate and 
the professorship and may not arrive at a 
decision for several weeks. The Presby- 
terians already have one Van Dyke, the 
brilliant New York preacher and author. 
Why should they lay claim to his brother 
just when he has evolved into a most ex- 
cellent Congregationalist ? 


When Dr. McLaren, the famous preacher 
of Manchester, Eng., says anything strik- 
ing touching the effectiveness of Chris- 
tianity as a force in the world, men are 
eager to hear him. At a recent recogni- 
tion service of a fellow-Baptist minister 
he made an address upon which the Eng- 
lish papers are commenting quite freely. 
The pith of his remarks was that expe- 
rience proves that what draws people to 
church and interests them in religion is 
the old-fashioned gospel put straight in 
Saxon words. He said he was fond of 
quoting Dr. Johnson’s saying that “ noth- 


_ing odd lasts,” and added that a great 


mistake is made in yielding to the tempta- 
tion of this age to make churches and 
chapels places of entertainment. Dr. 
McLaren, however, believed that there 
might profitably be much more elasticity 
of method in Nonconformist churches, 
particularly in their forms of worship. 
Is that not, after all, the reasonable and 
effective basis of operations for churches 
on both sides the Atlantic—resistance to 
sensationalism and ephemeral novelties, 
wise adaptation of methods to local con- 
ditions—but behind everything and be- 
fore everything a sweet, strong, search- 
ing, positive gospel message ? 


As business slowly improves many peo- 
ple are pleasantly conscious of an increase 
in their incomes. The tide has ceased to 
ebb and tiasbegun to flow in money mat- 
ters. There are yet many of whom this 
is not true, and it may be, if international 
difficulties do not settle themselves peace- 
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fully, that the apparent return of pros- 
perity will be only temporary for any 
one. But the likelihood that the United 
States will become involved in war for- 
tunately continues to be small. Does not 
a special responsibility therefore rest 
upon all American Christians who are 
among those favored as to property to be 
liberal in their gifts to missions and all 
other religious objects? It is in their 
power to give more than they have been 
able to give for some years past, and 
many: of their fellow-Christians, who 
would be glad to increase their gifts, are 
not yet able. To those who have the 
means the opportunity should suggest 
not only their responsibility but their 
privilege. The railroad dividends dis- 
tributed last year in this country were 
fifty per cent. larger than during 1896. 
Much of this money went to Christian 
men and women. How large a part of 
the increase was given to God ? 





The Minister’s Supreme Need 


Nothing which we have said recently 
in advocacy of a thoroughly trained min- 
istry conflicts with the most earnest con- 
victions which any one may hold concern- 
ing the spiritual equipment of the Chris- 
tian preacher. We are at one with all 
who demand that first of all a minister 
shall be a specialist in religion, because 
of his own personal, intimate knowl- 
edge of the things of God. We are well 
aware of the fact that people do not 
honor a minister, as they once did, on 
account of the office he fills, but for 
what he himself is. If ministers do not 
receive that reverent consideration ac- 
corded to their predecessors, let them ask 
themselves if the cause be not in a lack 
of qualities in their character which de- 
serve that consideration? That no men, 
even in Puritan times, were more be- 
loved or revered than some who serve the 
churches today few would deny. But the 
honor paid them is honor paid to charac- 
ter, to the spirit of consecration mani- 
fest in daily life, to earnestness and un- 
selfishness rather than to position, intel- 
lectual ability or the possession of rare 
gifts of eloquence. ‘The pure in heart 
shall see God.” Purity of heart rarely 
fails to win homage. It finds expression 
in righteous conduct, in self-sacrifice, in 
genuine love for one’s fellowmen. The 
great need of the time is men in the pul- 
pit whose spirit and deeds make it clear" 
that they are men of holy character. 

Purity of heart shows itself in filial 
affection for the Heavenly Father, in 
unwearied efforts to know and do that 
Father’s will, in constant and loving 
study of the life, teachings and sacrifice 
of the Son, in grateful acceptance of in- 
timations of truth and duty through the 
indwelling Spirit, in enthusiasm for the 
truth which centers in Jesus Christ cruci- 
fied, the power of God and the wisdom 
of God. Men controlled by the Holy 
Spirit cannot fail to have power in the 
pulpit. They are bold in their utter- 
ances, They speak with prophetic as- 
surance, with conviction and impressive- 


ness. 

They have an unction from the Holy 
One. The men whom the churches are 
seeking, often unconsciously, are not men 
of more learning, of greater brilliancy as 
writers or orators, but men with deeper 
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convictions, inen who speak because they 
must, men with pure hearts, men who 
have had a vision of God. The people 
need, and we believe would respond to, 
messages delivered by men who feel the 
fire in their bones as Jeremiah felt it, 
who are continually saying to themselves, 
“Woe is me if I preach not the gospel,” 
and who sympathize with their hearers 
as Christ sympathized with Jerusalem 
when he wept over it. 

A gospel of philanthropy is good so 
far as it goes, but a gospel which limits 
its blessings to this life does not satisfy 
the deeper wants of the human heart. 
The gospel which the people are waiting 
to hear is a gospel which takes account of 
sin and the ruin it causes, and which em- 
phasizes the grace that delivers from 
sin, breaks its power and secures eternal 
life. 

If attendance at church is unsatisfying, 
if thousands of people who lead irre- 
proachable lives rarely listen to a sermon, 
the reason is not difficult to find. Why 
should one devote time and money for 
sermons which are destitute of clear 
convictions as to the need of a gospel, 
sermons which, however elegant in lan- 
guage or faultless in delivery, have in 
them none of that tremendous earnest- 
ness which accompanies belief in the re- 
ality of heaven and hell, of the difference 
between sin and righteousness, of the 
necessity of the death on the cross ? 

The pressing want of the time, east 
and west, north and south, in all our 
pulpits, is men who have themselves 
passed through the deep waters of con- 
viction of sin, who have found peace in 
believing and are able from their own ex- 
perience to point out the way of peace 
to others. Professional preaching will 
neither convert the world nor conserve it. 
The great need is both negative and pos- 
itive, less formalism and indifference, 
more genuineness and reality. People, 
even if uneducated, are quick to detect 
any lack of reality in the person who ad- 
dresses them on matters of religion. 
Effectiveness in preaching depends al- 
most entirely upon the character of the 
preacher, upon the clearness with which 
he points out the spiritual needs of his 
hearers, upon the earnestness and tender- 
ness with which he shows how those 
needs may be met, upon the joy with 
which he himself holds to his faith in his 
Saviour, upon the assurance which he 
cherishes that the words of his message, 
like the words of the Master, will be 
“spirit and life” to those who accept 
them. - 





Presbyterian Unrest 


The truce between the contending par- 
ties which followed in the Presbyterian 
Church upon the conclusion of the heresy 
trials and the suspension of Professors 
Smith and Briggs seems to be threatened 
by new tokens of uneasiness. It was not 
to be expected that the ministers and eld- 
ers who agree in essentials with the sus- 
pended professors would long be content 
with a condition of affairs which, by im- 
plication, condemns them also. It can- 
not be pleasant to feel that only the for- 
malities of indictment and trial stand 
between one’s self and conviction of her- 
esy according to the law of the church as 
twice expounded by its highest judicial 
court. The fact that, in their opinion, 
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this judicial expression falsifies both the 
original compact and the subsequent his. 
tory of the denomination alters the case 
for conscience, of course, but it does not 
change the fact that the law as so ex. 


‘pounded becomes the law of the denomi-. 


nation until it is overturned by a new de. 
cision at another sitting of the court. It 
is revolution enacted by a great majority, 
but it is all the more likely to be a per. 
manent revolution on that account. 

The truce owed its origin partly to the 
exhaustion of the combatants and partly 
to the threatened exhaustion of the de. 
nomination. The liberals, without lead- 
ership and without a positive and con- 
sistent program, were overwhelmed by 
numbers and confused by their own dif. 
fering purpose. The movement for con. 
fessional revision had been ruined by the 
sudden thrusting in of the new issue 
raised by Dr. Briggs, and many of its 
supporters had thrown themselves back 
upon the conservative side. A promise 
of victory had been changed by this di- 
version into utter rout. The liberals, 
divided and demoralized, were in no con- 
dition for fighting. On the other hand, 
the wiser leaders of the conservatives 
were satisfied with a result by which the 
denomination went on record as com. 
mitted to their view of the disputed doc- 
trines. To press the victory meant an 
endless succession of heresy trials or the 
disruption of the church. The stress of 
divided feeling affected, as it still affects, 
the aggressive work of the denomination. 
The debts of the missionary boards and 
the halting progress of the work led all 
the nobler spirits to see that peace was 
necessary. 

With this truce the conservatives have 
hitherto been content. Having secured 
the advantage of position they have not 
in a single instance raised the question 
of heresy by initiating judicial charges 
against their liberal brethren. Men who 
notoriously hold the opinions for which 
the two professors were suspended are 
left undisturbed in their positions. Hav- 
ing interpreted the law to the denial of 
liberty, they now permit liberty in defi- 
ance of their interpretation of the law. 
Holding the door of entrance into the 
ministry, they have perhaps believed that 
the progress of events must work to the 
advantage of theircause. Even Professor 
McGiffert’s book, with its implied sur- 
render of New Testament miracles, and 
setting aside hitherto accepted views con- 
cerning the composition of the New Tes- 
tament books, has thus far failed to cause 
any very vigorous protest. Yet it will 
be’ strange indeed if the conservative Pres- 
bytery of New York, with the help of 
some of its liberal members, do not make 
an exception in this case to its tacitly 
accepted rule for the avoidance of heresy 
trials. 

It is from the defeated party that the 
new agitation has thus far proceeded. 
Their position as beaten defenders of the 
historical liberty of interpretation grows 
steadily more disagreeable and untenable. 
Without accepted leaders, without union 
of purpose, they begin to demand room 
for their opinions and the reinstatement 
of the suspended professors. Some of 
them even begin to talk once more of 
confessional revision, as if it were possi- 
ble to put back the hands of the clock to 
the moment of their departed opportunity. 
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The situation is interesting as a study 
of ecclesiastical politics, but perilous to 
the usefulness and peace of the church. 
The united and enthusiastic energy of 
the whole body of Presbyterians is none 
too great a force for the work which has 
fallen to their share. The reopening of 
debate means a crippled power of work. 
And yet in the difficult position into 
which the denomination has been brought 
it is hard to see how this reopening of 
debate is to be avoided. The dangerous 
possibilities of the situation call for the 
highest qualities of mutual forbearance, 
and afford another illustration of the 
truth that a question is never really set- 
tled until it is settled aright. 





The International Situation 


Before these lines reach our readers 
international relations may have altered. 
At such a critical time a single day some- 
times transforms them radically. But us 
we go to press there is little prospect of 
war between our own country and Spain. 
Until the report of the Maine court of 
inquiry is published, there is not enough 
evidence upon which to form judgments 
or plan action. The reports circulated 
within a few days, alleged to be inspired 
by members of the court, have been as 
unwarranted as they have been disgrace- 
ful to the journals which have dared to 
print them. At this writing the facts re- 
main unchanged that almost nothing is 
publicly known about the cause of the 
explosion, that there are good reasons for 
believing it to have occurred within the 
ship, and that it is most unlikely that it 
will prove to be a proper cause of war 
with Spain. Meanwhile, our Government 
very properly is working day and night to 
prepare for war, should it come, and ex- 
cellent progress has been made. 

We are glad to note a growing caution 
also in regard to the intervention of our 
country in Cuban affairs apart from the 
Maine affair. That we have a certain re- 
sponsibility in regard to them may be 
true. Butin some quarters it is greatly 
exaggerated. The wisest proposition yet 
made seems to be that we offer our serv- 
ices to both sides as a mediator so far as 
to secure a true and fair trial of Cuban 
autonomy, the experiment in respect to 
which thus far having been a farce. But 
every suggestion yet made is open to some 
grave objection, and we can only wait for 
the future to declare itself. President 
McKinley thus far has borne himself with 
dignity and discretion and has an almost 
united public behind him. It is worth 
noting, in this connection, that Spain 
seems to be practically without European 
Support. France may be glad to aid her 
secretly, but hardly will do so officially, 
and no other country is likely to counte- 
nance her course. : 

There continues to be quite as great 
danger of war in the East as upon our 
Own coast. England and Russia are 
maneuvering against each other vigor- 
ously. Russia is determined {to gain a 
huge slice of China, a leading Chinese port, 
and the control of a large additional share 
of Chinese trade. England as stubbornly 
refuses to be thus put at a disadvantage 
and Japan sympathizes with her. Eng- 
land gets her blood up slowly but already 
18 aroused nearly to the fighting point, 
She would almost surely fight rather than 





yield her position, and, if war break out 
between England and Russia, the long- 
expected European crisis would result. 
What its consequences would be only the 
Almighty can foresee. There is small 
danger of a Russian invasion of India, 
which is protected by an almost impass- 
able interval of at least seven or eight 
hundred miles. But there is some risk of 
a native uprising in India against the 
English, and France would not be slow 
to co-operate with Russia by advances 
against the English in West Africa, even 
were she to refrain from hostilities nearer 
home. 

These war clouds may float by again, 
as they have passed so often before. But 
they are unusually large and threatening. 
It is something for which to be thankful 
that, in the event of a war between the 
United States and Spain, we shall be 
seeking to promote justice and humanity 
and shall not be actuated by merely am- 
bitious or mercenary considerations. 


What Are the Essential Truths 
of the Gospel 


They are few and simple. They do not 
form acomplete system of theology. They 
are neither as many nor as profound as 
those which a candidate for ordination to 
the ministry is expected to accept and 
defend. They are only those which are 
necessary to salvation—to the salvation 
of a boy or girl or a man or woman 
of comparatively untrained intelligence. 
The mistake often has been made of de- 
manding more in the way of theological 
belief of those beginning the Christian 
life than we have divine authority to de- 
mand. 

What are the conditions declared in 
this respect by our Lord? What more 
than sincere repentance of sin and simple 
faith in God through him? Everything 
else follows naturally. Reform of wicked 
habits, consecration of the spirit, the en- 
deavor to think and to act righteously 
day by day—these are involved inevita- 
bly. The intricacies and profundities of 
theology have their place and value, but 
they are not vital to true piety. Manya 
holy and most useful Christian has lived 
and died without knowing-much, if any- 
thing, about them. 

An understanding of the great truths 
of the gospel is essential to a desirably 
intelligent and influential Christian char- 
acter, and great pains ought to be taken 
to instruct all believers, especially all 
new converts, in regard to them. Yet 
the knowledge of them all is not neces- 
sary for the salvation of the soul. He 
who illustrates genuine penitence and 
faith may indeed be only one of Christ’s 
“little ones,” but he is truly Christ’s, 
and ougnt to be recognized as such. Yet 
he himself ought not to be content to 
remain as a Christian on the lowest level 
of intelligence. It is at once his duty and 
his privilege to try to understand the great 
doctrines of the gospel, and their value, 
even for him, will soon reveal itself. 

The tendency in our time is to recog- 
nize the simplicity of the essentials of 
Christianity, and sometimes there is evi- 
dent even a disposition to make less of 
them than they deserve. This should be 
guarded against. They are none the less 
inevitably necessary because they are so 
few and simple. 
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Current History 
The Relations Between Spain and the United 
States 
V The new Spanish minister to the United 
States, Sefior Polo de Bernabe, has been 
presented formally to President McKinley 
and has tendered the customary expres- 
sions of Spain’s good will, in reply to 
which the President assured Spain’s rep- 
resentative that it was our desiré to pre- 
serve relations of comity with Spain, 
There is no reason for supposing that 
either of these officials spoke other than 
, the honest opinion of his own mind or 
that of his countrymen. Sagasta, the 
Spanish premfer, and the substantial Span- 
ish press are asserting that Spain has no 
desire to enter upon war with us, and the 
best sentiment in this country has found 
no better expression than in the words of 
Congressman Henderson of Iowa, a vet- 
eran of the Civil War, who,in justifying 
his vote for the $50,000,000 appropriation, 
said: 

In this republic our great aim should be for 
peace. The truest patriot is he who secures 
and keeps peace for his people. It is easy to 
be an animal. It is easy to use claws and 
teeth and fight. He who can hold aloft in his 
country the white flag of peace—not of cow- 
ardice—rises nearest to his God. No country 
on earth would seek to avoid war as this coun- 
try does. No country on earth need fear war 
less than America. 

Ex-Secretary of the Treasury Boutwell 
also has wisely remarked that 

If we are to engage in a war with Spain it is 
not enough that the alieged or actual causes 
are satisfactory to those who predict a short 
war, or to those who write a balance sheet of 
losses and gains; it must be a war that can be 
justified to those who are to provide the means 
of carrying it on, to those who take part in the 
field or on the ocean, to those who are to meet 
the continuing demands of an increased pub- 
lic debt, and the claims of a swollen pension 
roll, and, above all, those causes must be so 
fully adequate as to defy the scrutiny and to 
command the favorable judgment of an impar- 
tial posterity. ,- 

Ere this is read the Court of Inquiry 
may have reported on the cause of the 
destruction of the Maine. Even assum- 
ing that it finds that the explosion was 
due to external causes, it by no means 
follows that the Administration will find 
Spain unwilling to make reparation for 
damage done to American property and 
citizens. Irreconcilable differences of 
opinion between Spain and the United 
States are far more likely to arise from 
the publication of the consular reports 
called for by Congress and such action 
as the Administration or Congress may 
take after it is proved beyond all cavil 
that Spanish rule on the island cannot 
longer be tolerated. When Senator Proc- 
tor and the other legislators recently 
in Cuba report what they have seen 
and heard Congress may be driven to 
action. If the great financiers of Eu- 
rope, if nations like Great Britain and 
France would only co-operate with the 
United States in bringing pressure to 
bear at.Madrid, opening the eyes of the 
Spanish authorities to the futility of con- 
tinuing the struggle and the economic 
reasons for granting reasonable domands 
from the Cuban insurgents and the United 
States, then a long step toward a peace- 
ful solution of the problem would be 
taken. Great Britain will co-operate in 
this way. Whether France will remains 
to be seen. She stands to lose more than 
any other Power if she does not, for not 
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only are most of the Spanish bonds held 
in France, but Spain, weakened by war or 
alienated from France, would either be an 
impotent ally or a dangerous foe in the 
rear, should the long-expected conflict with 
Germany occur. Itis for France’s interest 
to keep Spain at least a healthy neutral. 


The Preparations for Defense 

The House of Representatives on the 
8th and the Senate on the 9th, without a 
dissenting vote in either body and with- 
out debate in the Senate, passed the fol- 
lowing resolution, which proved incon- 
trovertibly the unification of the sections, 
that: warred against each other in 1861-65, 
and showed to Spain and all the Euro- 
pean powers that we are alert, united and 
determined to act if a just occasion for 
action comes: 

Be it enacted, etc., that there is hereby ap- 

propriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, for the national 
defense and for each and every purpose con- 
nected therewith, to be expended at the dis- 
cretion of the President and to remain avail- 
able until June 30, 1899, $50,000,000. 
That the Treasury could spare this sum 
without resort to the sale of bonds or 
new taxation also had its moral effect 
abroad as well as at home. But it will 
not do to make too much of the fact, as 
the $50,000,000 is really capital borrowed 
in 1896, on which we are paying interest, 
and the principal must be repaid some 
day. If waris declared, Congress and the 
Treasury Department will instantly be 
face to face with a problem of great mag- 
nitude and gravity, and fortunate will 
the country be if our legislators and ad- 
ministrators rise above partisanship then 
and set about the task to be done, willing 
to profit by the costly experiments of the 
Crvil War and determined to avoid as 
they would the pestilence all further re- 
sort to “fiat money.” That Mr. Gage is 
at the head of the Treasury Department 
is a reason for much satisfaction. 

Large orders for projectiles, ammuni- 
tion and weapons have been given to 
manufacturers. The army has been re- 
constructed, new divisions created and 
all preparations made for a rapid assem- 
bling of the army along the Atlantic 
coast, with the headquarters of the im- 
portant division of the Gulf at Atlanta, 
Ga. The enlistment of recruits for the 
two new artillery regiments goes on 
apace, and the trained artillerymen 
which the army now has are being or- 
dered to the important coast defenses. 
The Pacific squadron is being re-enforced, 
and is now off Hong Kong ready to strike 
at Spanish possessions in the Philippines 
should occasion demand. The Helena 
and the Bancroft of the European squad- 
ron are now on their way to this country. 

A special board of inquiry delegated 
with authority is carefully examining the 
lists of vessels which could be utilized by 
the navy as an auxilliary force of cruis- 
ers, for it is thoroughly understood by 
Spain and the United States that the 
contest, if it comes, will be one in which 
Spain bids fair to do the greatest damage 
to the United States by sending out pri- 
vateers against her trading fleet. 


On the Trail of the Venal i 
Investigations of scandals are in order. 
The lower house of the General Court of 
Massachusetts has voted to investigate 
the relations between the Massachusetts 
Pipe Line Company and the many Boston 
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gas companies which it plans to absorb. 
Both the attorney general of the State 
and the State Board of Gas Commission- 
ers condemn recent acts of the Pipe Line 
Company as illegal and defiant of State 
law, and there are unpleasant indications 
of corruption at the State House among 
legislators who voted for the Pipe Com- 
pany’s franchise. In Brooklyn the new 
administration has uncovered proof of 
gross frauds, under the last administra- 
tion, in the water works department. 
The matter is now before the Grand 
Jury, and some:of the guilty contractors 
have turned State’s evidence. In Phila- 
delphia, where the Machine politicians 
are again in league with capitalists to 
turn over to private individuals the mo- 
nopoly of supplying the city with water, 
an honest member of the city council has 
publicly stated that he has been offered 
$5,000 to vote for such a bill now before 
the city council. Other members of the 
council corroborate the statement, and 
an investigation has been ordered, which 
is to be broad enough to include a study 
of the methods recently adopted to in- 
duce the council to give to the United 
Gas Improvement Company a monopoly 
of the production of gas for the city for a 
term of thirty years. 

Turning ‘to the other side of the shield, 
it is pleasant to note that one of Ohio’s 
highest courts has just ousted from office 
the mayor of Springfield for violation of 
the corrupt practices act of that State. 
It was proved that he not only spent more 
than the law allowed for legitimate ex- 
penses in the election, but that his sworn 
return of expenses was false in many 
particulars. The mayor has already 
served for a year. The decision of Mr. 
John Wanamaker to run as an inde- 
pendent Republican candidate in Penn- 
sylvania’s next gubernatorial campaign 
indicates that the revolt against Mr. Quay 
has attained some strength. Unfortu- 
nately Mr. Wanamaker’s own political 
record is not so spotless as to make his 
candidacy appeal to many who with an- 
other candidate would heartily enter upon 
the fight. The Prohibition candidate for 
State treasurer, Rev. Mr. Swallow, who 
polled such a phenomenal vote in the last 
campaign, is a man whose candidacy is 
considered preferable by reformers like 
Herbert Welsh and Phillip C. Garrett. He 
already has proved his courage as a critic 
of the Quay Machine and his capacity as 
a vote getter. 
ignorance of America Abroad 

One of the most suggestive of many ad- 
mirable articles in the March magazines 
is found in the Catholic World. Its au- 
thor is Rev. John J. Keane, now Arch- 
bishop of Damascus but formerly rector 
of the Catholic University in Washing- 
ton, removed for reasons that are inscru- 
table to all Protestants and most Catho- 
lics. Immediately summoned to Rome to 
serve near the pope, he has had unusual 
opportunities for studying the attitude of 
Europeans, especially European Catho- 
lics, toward the United States and Ameri- 
can institutions, and it is concerning this 
that he writes. He describes the unrest 
in Europe and the sad divisions among 
the “‘progressists.”” He points out that 
the political systems of Europe are based 
‘on the hypo perpetual contrast 
between irreco e extremes; ours on 
the hypothesis of the synthesis of centrip- 
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etal and centrifugal tendencies, repre. 
sented by the two great parties. They 
are traditionally and instinctively ana. 
lytic, we instinctively synthetic.” He 
finds it difficult to make European Catho- 
lics believe that a unification of heteroge. 
neous peoples can go on here without re. 
pression and coercion; that it would on 
the contrary “require repression and co. 
ercion to prevent the young people of the 
second, and especially the third, genera. 
tion from being thoroughly American 
and nothing else.” ‘‘But the pons asino- 
rum,” says Archbishop Keane, ‘is reached 
when they come to ask about the rela. 
tions between church and state. A con- 
dition in which the church neither seeks 
patronage nor fears persecution seems to 
them almost inconceivable. When our 
American assures them that such is really 
the relation in his country and that, con- 
sidering the circumstances of the times, 
it is the only practicable or even desira- 
ble one, then they are convinced that he 
is not only a dreamer, but even unsound 
in the faith.” Naturally it follows that 
when Archbishop Keane or any other 
American Catholic proceeds to tell of the 
amicable relations between Catholics and 
Protestants that prevail here, and of the 
“sympathy of Catholics in America with 
the age, its ideas and its civilization,” it 
does not surprise although it vexes him 
to be told “that modern ideas and the 
spirit of the age are essentially and hope- 
lessly Voltairean, infidel, anti-Christian.” 

Such are the misunderstandings of us 
and our institutions that exist in high 
Catholic circles today. Pope Leo XIIL, 
we are convinced, is more enlightened, 
but he is only one, though primate. There 
are some cheering facts, however. Every 
papal ablegate who visits this country 
and returns, as Mgr. Satolli did, must re- 
turn with changed opinions. The facts 
are irresistible. Every American Catho- 
lic called to be near the person of the 
pontiff, as Archbishop Keane now is, will 
assist in bringing in that era, which 
Archbishop Keane longs for, when ‘the » 
American Catholic will find himself more 
at home among his fellow Catholics of 
Europe.” Once let European Catholics 
come to see that the church is never s0 
strong as when apart from the state, 
never so healthy as when dependent upon 
the free-will offerings of the faithful and 
forced to compete with Protestantism in 
friendly rivalry, and then a brighter day 
will dawn upon many a European nation 
now dominated by ecclesiastics or worldly 
secularists. And thus will America ‘“en- 
lighten the world.” 


Affairs Abroad 

Russia, Great Britain and the United 
States during the past week, each in its 
own way, has faced the contingency of 
war—wars to be fought at sea with ves- 
sels of new types that have yet to be 
tested in a great conflict. An imperial 
ukase orders Russia’s minister of finance, 
M. De Witte, to disburse 90,000,000 rubles 
($69,300,000) for the construction of war- 
ships, several of which may be built in 
this country if we remain at peace and 
do not need to utilize our own shipyards. 
The same day the frst lord of the British 
admiralty, Mr. Goschen, presenting Great 
Britain’s naval estimates for the coming 
year, asked the. House of Commons to 
vote the vast sum of $127,500,000, which 
he explained was even considered inade- 
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quate by some, and there is no doubt but 
that his request will be granted. The 
action of the United States we have 
described elsewhere. Japan, aroused by 
the latest developments in Korea and 
Manchuria, stands ready to strike at 
Russia, and sends orders to the Cramps 
to hasten the building of its warships on 
the Delaware, that, were conditions other 
than they are, she might be willing to 
transfer to us in our present emergency. 
Brazil, not so beset by foreign foes as the 
powers just named, has consented to sell 
to us two cruisers just built in English 
yards, for which President McKinley has 
paid an unknown sum taken from the 
$50,000,000 special emergency fund. 

From Peking come strangely conflicting 
rumors about Russia’s demands and Great 
Britain’s protests, and about all that can 
be safely said is that Great Britain has 
secured @ change of venue, and in the 
future will proceed to deal with Russia 
through her minister at St. Petersburg 
rather than through her representative 
at Peking. Rumors of an uprising against 
the Manchu dynasty, and the transfer of 
the seat of authority in China from Peking 
to an inland city, continue to be heard, 
and, should there prove to be any truth 
in the report, the situation in China will 
take on new and strange complications. 
Consideration of the duties of the United 
States in the premises isin order. Great 
Britain would welcome our moral sup- 
port, and so would Japan, which per- 
ceives Russia’s intention to forever ex- 
clude her from China and the Asiatic 
continent, and yet hardly dares to strike 
without an ally. Harold Frederic re- 
ports an increasing disposition in Great 
Britain to join with Japan, but Arnold 
White. the London representative of Har- 
per’s Weekly, deprecates the thought of a 
British alliance with the yellow race, and 
says that no ministry could live which 
proposed it, and it must be confessed 
that the tenor of recent articles in the 
English press would seem to indicate 
that Mr. White correctly interprets a 
deep-rooted race feeling which may pre- 
vent Great Britain from co-operating with 
Japan. An offensive and defensive alli- 
ance with the United States would de- 
light the British just now, but the people 
of this cofintry have not been prepared 
for that. Here and there men of prom- 
inence are voicing their belief in the ne- 
cessity and righteousness of an Anglo- 
American alliance, but the idea as yet has 
no grip upon the masses. Rev. Drs. 
Philip Moxom and Lyman Abbott in 
their sermons last Sunday expressed their 
conviction that a time had come when it 
was necessary for us to depart from tra- 
dition and assume responsibilities as one 
of the great Christian powers. 

The riots in Bombay last week were 
serious, but the military soon suppressed 
the disorder. None of the American mis- 
sionaries suffered harm, nor did their 
property. The uprising was not against 
them or that for which they stand. It 
was rather the protest of the ignorant 
and sullen natives against the methods 
adopted by tlie British soldiery and offi- 
cials in carrying out sanitary regulations 
—regulations that conflict with ancient 
customs and religious practices, but which 
are absolutely necessary if the plague, 
which has broken out there again, is to 
be put down, 


In Brief 


It does seem as if President McKinley’s pas- 
tor might have spared him the strain of listen- 
ing last Sunday to a sermon on the Spanish 
situation. Give him a little comforting reli- 
gion next Sunday, Brother Johnson. 





Brooklyn is dead in earnest over Congrega- 
tional church extension. When an audience 
of 2,500 persons composed of delegates from 
all the strong churches rallies to discuss the 
subject we may expect vigorous activity dur- 
ing the coming year. 


Great is the syndicate in journalism as well 
as in finance. Not less than.six of our ex- 
changes, representing other denominations, 
contained last week a paper by Rev. Dr. 
A. H. Bradford, of Montclair, on The Prob- 
lem of the Neglected Rich. It abounds in 
sanctified common sense. 








Do not fail to pray daily and earnestly for 
our country and for the President and his 
advisers. President McKinley himself be- 
lieves in prayer and appreciates the value of 
Christian sympathy and support thus offered. 
The Almighty still is the ruler of nations 
and the humblest Christian’s petition for the 
divine protection and guidance of the nation 
will not be unheeded on high. 





When the Civil War was just under way, 
and Lincoln was an unknown quantity to 
many in the North, Father Taylor, the famous 
preacher at the Boston Seamen’s Bethel, was 
moved to pray: ‘‘ Lord, save him from these 
diving, wriggling, boring keel worms! May 
nothing pierce the sheathing of his integrity!” 





An Austrian is satd to have devised appara- 
tus by which one can see around a corner, and 
the managers of the Paris Exposition have 
paid him a fabulous sum for the exclusive 
right to display the invention. There are a 
great many statesmen who would like to see 
‘around thecorner”’ of this month, not to say 
this century. 


Such an article as that on page 380, show- 
ing what William Duncan ‘has done for a cer- 
tain tribe of Indians in Alaska, ought to carry 
conviction to any wavering congressman at 
Washington with respect to this noble mis- 
sionary’s right to be protected from rapacious 
land grabbers. The latest dispatches from 
Washington, we are glad to say, indicate that 
this nefarious scheme has probably been side- 
tracked for this season, at least, and we may 
hope for all time. 





The Christian Observer comments unfavor- 
ably on the fact that at the recent dedication 
of the new parish house of Holy ‘Trinity 
(Episcopal) Church in Brooklyn, N. Y., a 
Roman Catholic priest and a Jewish rabbi 
made addresses by invitation. There is force 
in its objection. But such an evidence of un- 
sectarianism as the invitation mentioned 
would be almost enough to justify approval of 
it, if one could be sure that its recipients were 
not selected chiefly because they were be- 
lieved to have been “ regularly ordained.” 





The fact that the date of our issue coincides 
with the birthday of St. Patrick makes it 
eminently proper to recall to mind the good 
saint of the fifth century. Our Irish friends 
are proud to claim him as the patron saint of 
the Emerald Isle. But we are not disposed to 
let them have a monopoly of the honor to be 
paid him. Despite his name he was not an 
Irishman, but was born in Scotland. His re- 
markable missionary success in Ireland has 
hardly been eclipsed by any. subsequent cru- 
sade of the same character in any part of the 
world. Likeallthe great saints of the past St. 
Patrick belongs to the church universal. 


The Stockholm Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation has a new mission preacher in the 
person of Prince Oscar, the second son of the 
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sovereign of Sweden and Norway. He re- 
eently preached in Copenhagen in the service 
of his association. His preaching is said to 
be simple, earnest and direct, and his high 
social position of course increases the interest 
of people in hearing him. He is the prince, 
we believe, who, some years ago, renounced 
his right to succeed to the throne in order to be 
able to marry the beautiful Eoba Munck, a 
lady-in-waiting to his mother, the queen, but 
not of royal descent. She also was present at 
Copenhagen and addressed the audience im- 
pressively. 


George Mueller, who di:d last week, aged 
ninety-three, has been known for some years 
to the Christian world through his many . 
orphanages at Bristol, Eng., all supported 
by funds which flowed into Mueller’s hands 
as the direct result of his faith in Providence 
and the charitable disposition of servants of 
God. Denominationally. speaking he was a 
Plymouth brother. By birth a German and 
a graduate of the University of Halle, his 
early life was one of profligacy. Converted 
by the grace of God, he entered upon a career 
of self-sacrifice and trust in God for his daily 
bread. He had traveled in India, Canada and 
the United States. His autobiography has 
run through many editions in English, Ger- 
man and French. 








This settles it. We mean the following let- 
ter from the author of our recent Christian 
Science story. We spoke last week of the 
queries raised by our readers as to the factual 
or fanciful basis of the tale: 


Dear Congregationalist: I have no doubt 
that Rivington’s Tilt is based on facts. I pre- 
sume every observer where Christian Science 
prevailg recognizes the cases mentioned. Riv- 
ington, I think, now lives in Churchville, near 
Ecclesia Gorners. Asto Mrs. Harthaupt, she 
is well known to very many of our pastors 
throughout the whole country, especially about 
Boston. I marvel that an)b:dy should sus- 
pect that the sketch is imaginary. I am sure 
it is just as real as I meant it to be. Can any- 
body ask more? 

Respectfully, WILLIAM C. STILEs. 

Rev. F. E. Clark, D. D., founder of the 
Christian Endeavor Society, in his many jour- 
neys to and fro over the world, is ever alert 
to secure material for interesting magazine 
articles. It is a most fortunate fact that he 
has this taste and ambition, for editors are 
only too glad to secure contributions from one 
so prominent, and he in turn is thus able to 
state truths to people that otherwise might be 
left in ignorance of facts which they much 
need to know. To recent articles in the Re- 
view of Reviews and the New England Mag- 
azine he has now added one in the North 
American Review (March), in which he an- 
swers the question, Do Foreign Missions Pay? 
It is needless to say that he thinks that they 
do, but we dare to say that to many of the 
readers of the Review his facts, based so 
largely on personal observation, will come as 
a surprise. 





Be careful what newspaper you take into 
your home in these days of prevarication, ex- 
aggeration and imagination. ‘‘ The reader, the 
purchaser and the purveyor of the stuff which 
lies and ministers to the depraved appetite in 
man are all particepes criminis with him who 
originates it,” said a Roman Catholic priest 
to his flock last week, and he spoke truly. 
Rev. Dr. C. H. Parkhurst has asserted what 
every other clergyman of the country must or 
should understand ; namely, that 


The present situation has brought more dis- 
tinctly to the front than ever before, I think, 
the possibilities of diabolism that are wrapped 
up in our modern journalism, and this is a 
matter that so directly bears upon the habits 
of thought and tone of sentiment of individual 
men, and in that way so links itself into our 
national character and destiny, that no pulpit 
that cares either for man or for our nations! 
futare has any right to keep silent upon St. 
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The Struggle for Character 


One may write of what might be, though 
hardly of what is the lumberman’s strug- 
gle for character. For nobody who 
knows him would ever accuse the aver- 
age lumberman of struggling himself to 
any great extent against the evil tenden- 
cies of his calling. And, candor compels 
one to add, there is no considerable strug- 
gle in his behalf by other people. 

A frontier home missionary may be 
able to influence religiously and morally 
the men who pass “in’”’ by his little par- 
ish on the edge of the wilderness to their 
winter’s work in the woods, or float 
“out” again as river drivers on the 
streams in spring and early summer. 
He may occasionally visit their camps. 
To a certain extent also, notably in one 
New England State, the W. C. T. U. 
has supplied lumbermen with good liter- 
ature. But the vast majority of woods- 
men are untouched by direct moral and 
religious agencies. 

One who lumbered nine winters in Nova 
Scotia and Maine told me that only once 
were camps in which he was working 
visited by a minister of the gospel. He 
added that good reading was seldom ob- 
tainable. So the lumberman is emphat- 
ically a product of his natural environ- 
ment. His home is usually on the 
sparsely settled borderland between the 
forest and distinctively agricultural dis- 
tricts. His opportunities for intellectual 
and religious training are meager. One 
subject dominates his, thought and con- 
versation. Apropos to this wasa woman’s 
criticism: “I’ve heard nothing but spruce 
logs talked for thirty years, and I’m tired 
of the sound of it.’’ 

The physical conditions of the lumber- 
man’s life are necessarily severe. Labor 
in the woods is never planned upon the 
eight-hour system. They extend from 
starlight in the morning to starlight at 
night. Thus ‘on the drive,’ when the 
winter’s cut of logs is being moved to 
market, the river driver may work per- 
force eighteen hours out of twenty-four 
and Sundays in addition. Onstormy days 
in the woods it is the rule to work until 
one’s clothing is wet through; on the 
river it is exceptional if one can keep his 
clothing dry at all. These exacting physi- 
cal conditions create an immense capacity 
for food and sleep. Hence these animal 
instincts predominate. 

Camp food is usually of good quality, 
far better than once it was, and well 
cooked, though served necessarily in a 
camp style, which before the winter’s 
work is ended makes the thought of home 
fare seem “almost too good to be true.” 
The use of liquor is strictly forbidden in 
camp. Moreover, this is the sort of pro- 
hibition that prohibits. 

Among the conditions of life tending to 
blunt the finer sensibilities of a laborer 
in the woods may be mentioned the in- 
evitable mingling in every lumber camp 
of all sorts of men. Democracy of the 
straitest sort obtains. The “boss” bunks 
with his men. Their quarters are habit- 
able enough, if only the log walls be well 
chinked and the roof be not too tight for 
ventilation. At best, however, they in- 
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variably lack hygienic conveniences, not 
to say necessities, and unfortunately al- 
ways harbor certain positive, though un- 
mentionable, discomforts. Yet the men 
who winter in these places—teamsters, 
choppers, swampers, as those who cut 
out the roads are designated—are fre- 
quently magnificent specimens of physi- 
cal manhood. ~ 

Driving up the valley of an icebound 
river one midwinter day, I suddenly 
heard the sound of bells from the hiliside 
above the road. A moment later four 
horses appeared, splendid bays, running 
before a sled piled high with logs. The 
loose, deep snow was plowed up by their 
hoofs and hurried off before the wind 
as water from ‘a ship’s bows. In the 
onward sweep of horses and load there 
was that always fascinating combination 
of power and grace. But it was the 
driver on whom my attention was fixed. 
Astride the topmost log, a young colos 
sus, conspicuous against the sky in his 
odd lumberman’s jacket of many colors, 
with what poise did he balance himself 
upon the swiftly moving load, with what 
skill he guided his team down the hill, 
across the highway and round a sharp 
curve to the “landing” on the river’s 
bank! 

He might have been a Roman chari- 
oteer, or the star half-back of some cham- 
pion football eleven; he was simply a 
lumberman doing what he had done a 
hundred times before, and nobody except 
myself paid him a second glance. 

The social side of camp life is necessa- 
rily limited. There are always games of 
an evening, though grinding axes and 
mending mittens for the next day’s: work 
preclude these to a large extent. Most 
overseers frown on cards. Many will not 
permit them in camp; few will allow gam- 
bling in any form. 

A violinist delights the Woodsman, es- 
pecially if some lively Frenchman pro- 
ficient in the use of his heels dance a sup- 
plementary clog. Likewise a story-teller 
is sure of popularity. But the singer is 
easily leader in popular favor. Chansons 
not unlike the chanteys of the sea are 
usually included in his repertoire. It 
must frankly be confessed, however, that 
story and song alike are many times of 
such a character‘as would exclude them 
from polite society. Too often they are 
ministers of obscenity, when they prove 
the most potent influence for evil to be 
found in camp life. 

In his fine characterization of life ina 
Pennsylvania logging camp the author of 
The Workers gives us a vivid conception 
of the lumberman’s profanity. The de- 
scription would probably hold good of 
most camps in whatever section of the 
country. Nevertheless, on the other hand, 
I like to remember the testimony of men 
with a long and varied experience in 
many camps concerning the undoubted 
personal influence for good exerted: by 
even one man of pure and reverent lips. 

Sunday in the woods is a day of rest. 
Only necessary repairs, as mending chains 
and shoeing horses, are allowed. _A few 
men will spend the day in hunting; others 


do their week’s washing; others read, 
and more would cultivate the reading 
habit if reading material were more abun- 
dant. Many men will simply “sit round,” 
and the majority will spend a good por. 
tion of time in sleep. In this manner the 
laborer’s problem, of which .Mr. Wycoff 
makes mention in the chapter just noted, 
the problem what to do with leisure 
hours, is most satisfactorily solved. 

The amount of intellectual knowledge 
possessed by the average lumberman is 
smal!. The proportion of illiterates among 
men of New England birth is surprisingly 
large. Now and then a young fellow, 
more ambitious than his fellows, may 
attempt to study a little evenings. He 
becomes thereby a marked man. Few 
can appreciate his ambition. Fewer are 
able, even if they were inclined, to ren- 
der him assistance. It is an heroic course 
he lays out for himself. The qualities 
that enable him to overcome his physical 
weariness, the noises of the camp and its 
lack of intellectual sympathy insure’ for 
him success in larger fields of action. 

The hospitality of the lumberman is 
unbounded. Unvarying courtesy is shown 
the visitor. The isolation of the more 
remote camps begets an intense craving 
for the most common sights of civiliza: 
tion. I have been told of cases where 
men returning from the woods and draw- 
ing near the settlements would run the 
last mile, so eager were they to see a 
frame house or hear children at their 
play. 

Such in outline are the conditions of 
life obtaining among the 30,000 lumber- 
men of Maine. These-conditions cannot 
materially vary in other Northern States.. 
Under their influence, perhaps in spite of 
them, we find the woodsman in possession 
of many of the elemental virtues. He is 
usually, and especially if a New Eng- 
lander, honest, square, simple-hearted, 
industrious. He is generous beyond his 
means With a friend in need. Though the 
river driver’s indifference to the dangers 
of swirling rapids and treacherous log 
jam arises in part from a contempt born 
of familiarity, it frequently has the moral 
element of true courage. 

The woodsman respects true manhood. 
Lowell, in his Moosehead Journal, noted 
his accurate and ready estimate of men, 
assigning as a reason thereof that his eye, 
‘accustomed to reckoning the number of 
feet that a tree will scale, is rapid and 
close in its guess of the amount of stuff 
in a man.” 

In their proportion, at least, the vices 
of the lumberman are largely the outcome 
of his peculiar environment. For seven 
months or more he is under the restraint 
of camp life, and exempt, therefore, from 
the baser animal temptations. His will 
power to resist these is weakened by dis- 
use. Then he emerges into civilization 
and straightway meets his greatest enemy, 
for even in a prohibition State the saloon- 
keeper awaits his return. With the win- 
ter’s wages in his pocket the lumberman 
has little power or disposition to shun the 
toils. 


He has time to kill in some way. His 
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craving for society can now be satisfied. 
A physical reaction sets in consequent 
upon the sudden transition from inces- 
sant toil to inactivity. The remainder of 
the story is easily imagined. Cards, liquor 
and baser evils soon despoil him of the 
money for which he has toiled so labori- 
ously and of the character to which his 
toil has brought so little increase. It is 
the sailor’s story, with variations. Not 
all men, however, godown in this struggle 
for character. There are those that sur- 
vive. They are splendid specimens of 
manhood, physical and moral. 

Literature has yet to discover what 
abundant material for her use is to be 
found in the lumberman’s life. When 
some one shall embody his toil and haz- 
ards, his sports, temptations and his ro- 
mance, for there is also romance, in the 
enduring forme of a noble realism then 
shall be confirmed our theoretical belief, 
ever in such need. of confirmation, that 
genuine manhood may develop counter to 
environment. 





Jesus in Human Relations 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 
IV. AS A CITIZEN 


In the cirele of Roman power full pride 
of nationality survived only among the 
Jews. The Greek dominion, in changing 
the face of Asia, had prepared the way 
for Rome, while Roman hospitality to all 
the gods of the nations deprived the lead- 
ersof revoltof their most powerful weapon 
with the mob. Only Juda, with its ex- 
clusive monotheism, stood out success- 
fully against the leveling work of the 
Greek kingsand maintained its conscious- 
ness of national destiny under the yoke of 
Herod and the Cxsars. The patriotism 
of other Eastern peoples crumbled at the 
touch of the Roman spear; the pride of 
the Jew strengthened itself in forced sub- 
mission or broke out in fierce but impo- 
tent revolt. 

It was the Jew’s religion which kept 
the tiame of patriotism alive. Between 
thekingdom of Jehovah and the idolatrous 
imperialism of Rome no permanent com- 
promise was possible. The religious mo- 
tive, hardly felt at all by other peoples, 
was the one absorbing impulse with the 
Jew. His religious pride and expectation 
fed patriotic devotion, and patriotic devo- 
tion led him always back to the founda- 
tions of his religious pride. Sooner or 
later, every pious Jew was sure, must 
come 2 contest to the death between the 
world power of Rome and the purpose of 
God for Israel. If it seemed an unequal 
duel in the time when Jesus grew to man- 
hood, it was only (as the rabbis taught) 
because Israel had sinned. Let the people 
keep the law, let Messiah come to lead the 
people, and the fate of Rome would be the 
fate of Egypt, of Midian, of Philistia. 

It was with such thoughts and hopes 
that Jesus studied the life of his own 
people. Out of the past, which he knew 
80 well in the rolls of the Book, he drew 
clear visions of the future, but the ques- 
tion of immediate effectiveness was the 
question which he had to answer. It is 


easy to dream dreams, to look. through 
trial to attainment, te indulge in a vague, 
insipid optimism; but Jesus was no 
dreamer. The first thought of his citi- 
zenship was practical, seeking the duty 
of the moment in order to reach the ideal 





of prophetic promise. All that is good in 
the practical politics. of today—its firm 
footing in the region of the possible, its 
neglect of unrelated and unattainable 
ideals, its feeling for the necessity of ap- 
peal to motives intelligible to the minds 
of ordinary men, its sense of the need and 
power of organized fellowship for common 
ends—finds its justification in the politics 
of Jesus. The difference, setting the two 
a world apart, is in the motive. His un- 
selfishness gave the world its salt against 
corruption in the faith and ethics of the 
gospel, while shortsighted greed and sel- 
fishness give us the misuses of freedom 
which we see. 

How soon the thought of leadership 
awakened in the mind of Jesus we do not 
know. It comessoon toevery young man 
who thinks deeply and from his own point 
of view sees clearly the wrongs of public 
life and seeks a remedy. It may spring 
from motives of personal ambition; it 
often grows out of a young man’s sense 
of duty to his generation. The conscious- 
ness of strength brings expectation of 
leadership. Vanity, delight in exercise 
of power, pleasure in overturning, in 
breaking new paths for the feet, hasty 
self-will and shortsighted planning are 
temptations of the time of youth. 

From these temptations our Lord was 
saved by that marvelous combination of 
far-reaching vision with deliberate pa- 
tience which marks his whole career. 
The first temptation of the wilderness put 
the urgency of his own need in place of 
waiting for the will of God; the culmi- 
nating trial suggested haste in acceptance 
of partial but immediate success in place 
of the vision of perfection. These must 
have been the continual temptations of 
his patriotic thought, where his chosen 
triumph was so far away while present 
succe-s was always within reach. 

Christ's ideal of citizenship, developed 
in the meditations of his boyhood, con- 
firmed in the experiences of his visits to 
Jerusalem and the study of his fellow- 
Jews, was at once the most exacting and 
most practical that it is possible to con- 
ceive. Before his mind was always the 
vision of a perfect state, yet he never 
lost sight for an instant of the thought 
that this was only possible to perfect 
citizens. The modern notion of an om- 
nipotent state standing apart from its 
citizens as the source of all good things 
finds its rebuke in the steady persistence 
with which Christ’s politics begin and 
end with plans for the transformation of 
the individual and the union of trans- 
formed individuals for moral ends within 
the state. He refused to organize rebel- 
lion or to build from without, because he 
saw that the only permanent reconstruc- 
tion of society must come from within. 

How soon the thought of his Messiah- 
ship came to him we can only conjecture. 
Did Mary tell him of the annunciation, 
of the visit to Elizabeth, of the song of 
the angels and the visit of the Magi? 
How could she have spoken of these deep 
things to a child! And when childhood 
had gone by, having kept all these things 
in her heart, she would still keep them, 
watching for some further sign. Yet, in 
study of the Book, what lingering over 
promises of God for Israel! What em- 
phasis upon foretellings of the Christ! 
With what delight she would tell the 
story of Zacharias’s vision in the temple 
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and the prophecy of John, the forerunner, 
which, being another’s honor and not her 
own, she would use to kindle the devotion 
and ambition of her son. That he was of 
the line of David—the line of promise for 
the Christ—would never be forgotten, 
and from his first conscidusness he would 
be made to feel that Joseph and Mary 
looked to him with special hope. 

Here, then, are the elements of our 
Lord’s own thought of citizenship. He 
was a Jew, sharing the patriotism which 
burned with full if hidden flame in every 
Jewish heart. He recognized the limita- 
tions of his life and work, and never 
sought with his own hand or voice to 
reach the world outside the Jewish faith. 
But for him Jewish exclusiveness took 
on a nobler and prophetic meaning. Jew- 
ish triumph was not an end in itself, as 
many taught, but a means to an end, and 
that end the uplifting of the world. He 
was not sent but unto the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel, but-he was sent to 
them that when God’s kingdom was es- 
tablished its citizens might go into all 
the world and preach good news to every 
creature. This was the breaking point of 
the chief rulers’ patience. They were 
seeking Israel’s glory for the sake of 
Israel. He called for Israel’s repentance 
for the sake of all.the world. 

Looking with clear eyes at his country- 
men and their chosen leaders he saw that 
they were not fit citizens or rulers of his 
ideal kingdom—a judgment awfully con- 
firmed by the tragedy of the Jews’ rebel- 
lion and Jerusalem’s overthrow. How 
fruitful his thought of the spiritual king- 
dom became, the history of its leavening 
influence under all forms of government, 
in proportion to the faithfulness of Chris- 
tians, has shown. It is Christian incon- 
sistency—the separation of political ac- 
tion from the sphere of immediate respon- 
sibility to God, rejecting Jesus as the 
arbiter of conscience in fear of personal 
loss—which makes our political life so 
inconsistent and corrupt. 

Jesus ag a citizen, looking upon Amer- 
ica today with his ideal vision of a perfect 
state and his close practical application 
to present needs, would still begin by say- 
ing to every man, “Repent, for the king- 
dom of God is at hand.” Given Christ- 
like citizens, faithful in duty, fearless of 
consequences, and we shall see the Chris- 
tian state. 





Ten Conclusions 


FROM THE MINNESOTA FOREIGN MISSION- 
ARY RALLIES . 
BY REV. CORNELIUS H. PATTON, DULUTH 


These rallies were conducted by a State 
committee, assisted by local pastors and 
workers, in six towns of the State, from 
Duluth, in the extreme north, to Austin, 
in the extreme south, including the Twin 
Cities. Thirteen meetings were held, 
through which forty-five ministers and 
2,500 people were addressed. The leading 
feature of the afternoon was an informal 
conference with pastors and foreign mis- 
sionary workers on the relation of the 
churches to the American Board, and-on 
ways and means of developing mission- 
ary interest in the home field. As a re- 
sult of these exchanges of opinion and 
from the meetings in general I have 
reached these ten conclusions, which mav* 
be of interest to others: 
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1. The pastors and leading people in. 


the churches are as deeply interested in 
foreign missions as ever, perhaps more 
so. With such people the falling off in 
gifts has not been as great as the falling 
off in incomes. Retrenchment on the 
foreign field, sad-as it has been, has not 
been greater than retrenchment at home. 

2. We have talked too much about debts 
and discouragements of the work. Such 
talk hinders rather than helps gifts. With 
the average giver, who may not be deeply 
concerned for the Board, it is far better 
to emphasize the successes and opportu- 
nities of the work. Fortunately, these 
are conspicaous at the present time. We 
did not mention the debt after our second 
meeting. 

8. Foreign missions should be taken 
into the life of the home churches. It is 
not sufficient to make isolated appeals for 
money. Isolated appeals mean an iso- 
lated work. By missionary sermons, hav- 
ing no immediate reference to collections, 
and by allusions in other sermons and in 
prayers, the impression should go out that 
this is the chief business of the church. 

4. In this connection the people should 
be made familiar with the business man- 
agement of the Board, as equal partners 
in the concern. Unfortunate misappre- 
hensions exist as to the expense of ad- 
ministration, which could be dissipated 
by use of leaflets which the secretaries 
wili furnish freely. 

5. People are more interested in the 
broader aspects of the work than in its 
minute details. General influences at 
work upon the nations, the advance of 
civilization, the commercial relations of 
missions, and corresponding large facts, 
make the best background for minuter 
study. In this world age the daily press 
is full of good missionary material of this 
sort, and should be freely drawn upon in 
missionary discourses and meetings. The 
Progress of the Kingdom department in 
The Congregationalist was especially com- 
mended on this score. 

6. The home missionary churches are 
making a great mistake when they neg- 
lect the foreign cause on account of the 
burdens at home. In their contracted 
and discouraging local fields they, above 
all others, need the large vision and high 
inspiration which come only with appre- 
ciation of the world-wide operations and 
destiny of Christianity. 

7. The pastors are wearied with the 
incessant appeals from our seven soci- 
eties, each urging its claims as of su- 
preme importance. Most of these be- 
seeching letters go straight to the waste- 
basket. The pastors feel that the work 
is one, and that all our missionary work 
should be placed upon a rational and 
business basis of support by a system of 
apportionment to each State for each so- 
ciety. The time is ripe for such a move- 
ment. It would not have been a wise 
step ten or even five years ago, but we 
believe. it would be welcomed by the ma- 
jority of the churches at the present time. 
The next National Council cannot do a 
more timely thing than to take positive 
steps in this direction. Any arrange- 
ment which a committee of their ap- 
pointing might suggest could be backed 
by State committees. Churches object- 
ing would still be free to follow their 
own paths if they preferred. 

8. With or without such a plan there is 
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need that pastors, and especially promi- 
nent pastors, devote more of their time 
to the general work of the denomination 
as represented by our benevolent soci- 
eties. Especially in the smaller cities 
and towns, by making addresses singly 
and in groups, they can put this work on 
a better recognized basis and create 
much enthusiasm. We need a general 
stirring about among our churches re- 
garding this work. 

9. Dr. Lamson, the president of the 
Board, should visit Minneapolis and St. 
Paul and other important cities of the 
Northwest. Any ordinary missionary 
demonstration in the great cities of the 
land creates about as much sensation as 
a fly on the back of an elephant. 

10. Minnesota is all right for an in- 
crease of twenty-five per cent. in her 
gifts to the American Board this year. 





Rev. William Duncan, the 
Alaskan Pearl Seeker 


BY 8. E. BRIDGMAN 


While a vast army are pressing into Alaska 
searching for gold, one man has for years been 
searching for immortal pearls. For the last 
few weeks this man has been in Washington 
pleading with our Government to protect the 
guaranteed rights of his people, endangered by 
the rapacity and greed of the white men. All 
the vast empire of Alaska, which has untold 
treasures hid in the mountains and valleys 
which wait for pick and-spade, is not enough, 
and the little Annette Island, where Mr. Dun- 
can has built the town of Metlakahtla, which 
has no parallel in the world, is today coveted by 
the gold seekers, and Congress has been asked 
to return to the public domain the whole island, 
save a small area on the peninsula where these 
Christian Indians shall be penned. The enor- 
mity of the proposition is seen more clearly 
when the character of this colony is considered. 

In the record of mission work from the days 
of St. Paul down to our time Mr. Duncan holds 
an honored place. Forty years ago the London 
Church Missionary Society appointed a mis- 
sionary meeting in the church which he at- 
tended. The evening was so stormy that only 
nine were present. An adjournment was sug- 
gested. This was vetoed. At its close William 
Duncan, a clerk in a mercantile establishment, 
one of the nine, offered himself for service. 
His employers tried to dissuade him by means 
of a larger salary and an interest in the con- 
cern, which would have made him a wealthy 
man. Instead he went out to Fort Simpson in 
British Columbia. He found himself among 
tribes of Indians living in the darkest heathen- 
ism, practicing cannibalism and the most de- 
basing rites. The officers in the fort were 
opposed to his work, as his life would not be 
safe outside. Looking out from the stockade 
soon after his arrival, he saw a young Indian 
girl torn in pieces and eaten before his éyes. 
The history of the nine tribes of Tsimpsean 
Indians, numbering by actual count 2,300 souls, 
is one long chapter of crime and misery. “‘On 
every hand were raving drunkards and groan- 
ing victims. The medicine man’s rattle and 
the voice of wailing seldom ceased.” Time 
and again before his eyes were enacted scenes 
of cruelty not exceeded in the heart of Africa. 
Another clan were dog-eaters, and in a state 
of nudity would dance, bark and growl all 
through the winter months as they met for 
amusement. The facts told by the good mis- 
sionary of his early experience are marvelous 
in the extreme, and here in this nest of evil 
spirits, amid surroundings that would have 
paralyzed a less loyal soul, he began his work 
absolutely alone, with no helper save the 
Unseen. 

June 28, 1858, after almost unsurmountable 
difficulties, Mr. Duncan opened his first school 
in the house of a chief with twenty-six chil- 
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dren and fifteen adults. Before the close of 
the year there were 140 children and fifty 
adults in attendance and a school building 
had been erected. This maddened the med. 
icine men, because the people were losing 
their interest in sorcery through Mr. Duncan’s 
teachings, and they attempted to murder him, 
Legaic, the ringleader, afterwards became a 
Christian and, like Paul, was zealous for the 
faith he once sought to destroy. But it wag 
not enough simply to preach the gospel and 
leave the people in their miserable huts and 
dismal surroundings. He determined to de 
part from Fort Simpson and to remove his 
converts away from their homes where a new 
life might be begun. Having selected a suitable 
site, twenty miles south in a dense forest, 
they set to work, as did our Mayflower Pil- 
grims, to clear the ground and to build houses, 
In the course of time a flourishing and self- 
supporting settlement grew up of some 1,200 
Indians gathered from a dozen different tribes, 

Mr. Duncan is a practical man. He is mas- 
ter of or familiar with manytrades. Sawmills, 
blacksmith shops, canneries were established, 
and the people he found apt and quick to 
learn. We have before us an ornamented sil- 
ver spoon made from a silver dollar by one of 
his converts, whom we met several years ago 
at Fort Wrangel. Mr. Duncan isalsoa states- 
man and a leader. We quote from his state- 
ment before the Secretary of the Interior a 
few weeks ago in his plea to be protected in 
the New Metlakahtla within the boundary of 
the United States. To this place he was 
driven some years ago from the original vil- 
lage, because the Indians were prohibited by 
the laws of British Columbia from any legal 
rights to ownership save such as might come 
from the charity or bounty of the queen. To 
quote a few extracts, our community of 
over 800 Indians, “leaving behind us our old 
home, came to. Annette Island, which we 
found in 1887 without an inhabitant, and after 
swearing allegiance to the United States our 
rights were duly recognized at Sitka. Rules 
were laid down for the regulation of the com- 
munity, to which all residents are obliged to 
conform.” ‘All are required to keep the 
Sabbath, attend church and send their chil- 
dren to school. The people are educated as 
farmers, carpenters, blacksmiths, merchants, 
etc. They live in well-built cottages, neatly 
painted, and have a Gothic church capable of 
seating 1,000 persons. It is modeled after the 
old English Cathedral and was built by their 
own Indian mechanics. They have carpenter 
and blacksmith shops, storehouse, sawmills, 
several stores,-fine gardens and farms. Last 
year they sold over 18,000 cases of salmon. The 
main street of the village, along the beach, is 
lighted with lamps. An Indian magistrate, 
chosen by the people, adjusts all disputes and 
native police officers enforce all decrees. Not 
a drop of spirits is allowed on the island, and 
only one man in all this colony uses tobacco, 
and he is now eighty years old.” Another 
rule of the community is to abstain totally 
from gambling and never to attend heathen 
festivals, or countenance heathen custonis in 
surrounding villages. 

The Indians have no desire to see white peo- 
ple save as visitors. They know what havoc 
sailors have made up and down the coast and 
the awful result of their appearing. One of 
the attractive features of this unique com- 
munity is the native band of thirty pieces. 
The music is good and many of the national 
airs are played two or three times a week. 
The leader is a full-blooded Indian, twenty- 
four years old, who can play on any instru- 
ment on the island. An electric plant has 
been established and every dwelling wil! soon 
be supplied with artificial light. 

This is the community for which Mr. Dun- 
can seeks protection. He says: ‘“ We have 
schools, town hall, the largest church and 
Christian congregation in Alaska. Should 
the bill introduced into Congress become @ 
law, we feel sure all these substantial gains 
will be lost tous and Alaska, Our youths of 
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poth sexes, brought in proximity to a mining 
camp, would be quickly debauched and ruined, 
which may God forbid. The sum total that 
we crave from Government for the natives in 
their present condition is protection and isola- 
tion from vicious whites. This granted, our 

ple will continue to prosper and lead the 
way for others, affording and providing an 
asylum of hope to all who wish to escape the 
thraldom of an evil life.” 

The influence of Mr. Duncan is felt far and 
wide along the Alaskan coast. We have seen 
vast results of his mission at Sitka and else- 
where, and the story of other Indian workers 
outside of Annette Island who have been led 
by this former London clerk to a nobler life is 
of deepest interest. 





Current History Notes 


The annual estimate of Great Britain’s 
drink bill, just issued, credits the United 
Kingdom with the expenditure of $17,500,000 
more than in 1896, 

The Federal authorities have abandoned the 
attempt to carry food supplies to the Klondike 
mining regions, being convinced by latest in- 
formation from that land that it is quite un- 
necessary. 

Prince Albert, heir presumptive to the Bel- 
gian throne, is in this country and was suit- 
ably entertained by President McKinley and 
other ofticials in Washington last week. He 
must be quite a sensible youth, as he has re- 
fused to spend Sunday in social ways, stating 
that when in America he will do as Ameri- 
cans do 

The acquittal of Sheriff. Martin of Wilkes- 
barre and his duputies, charged with murder 
of the members of the crowd of miners at 

Latimer, Pa., last fall, seems to have come as 
the result of a fair trial. Public sentiment 
throughout the State acquiesces in the verdict, 
but questions whether a State constabulary 
force cannot be counted upon to deal better 
with al! such future uprisings. 

The decision of the Federal Supreme Court, 
denying the right of Nebraska to determine 
what the maximum freight rates within that 
State shall be, is vigorously denounced by 
Governor Leedy and the Populists. The court 
holds that a railway corporation is a person 
within the meaning of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment of the Constitution; and that as that 
amendment forbids a State from depriving a 
person without due process of law, the State 
cannot insist upon a corporation carrying 
freight at a rate which compels it to lose prop- 
erty. 

The annual elections in 321 of the towns of 
the commonwealth of Massachusetts indicate 
an increasing spirit of independence among 
the citizens and the breaking dewn of party 
barriers. Taking population as a test, the 
gain on the license question is with ‘no 
license.” Six towns changed from “yes” to 
“no,” seven from “no” to “yes,” but Na- 
tick, Athol and Amesbury are among those 
which will debar the saloon next year. The 
town and municipal elections in Maine and 
New Hampshire indicate Republican reverses 
and a disposition to smash “rings.” 

The death of Gen. W. B. Rosecrans, aged 
eighty-eight years, at his home near Los 
Angeles, Cal., last week, removes a man of 
mingled Dutch and English blood, who during 
the early period of the Civil War made a bril- 
liant record as a Federal commander. After 
the unfortunate outcome of the battle of 
Chickamauga he became less prominent, and 
in 1867 he returned te private life. Congress 
in 1889 restored him to the rank and pay of a 
brigadier general, realizing that he was in 
truth one of the greatest strategists that the 
war produced and that it was unfair to over- 
look the fine record he made at Corinth, Stone 
River, Tullahoma and Chattanooga. In per- 

Sonal character he was noble, and few of our 
great commanders have been more truly reli- 
gious in temperament and life. 
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President Tucker at Yale 


The Making and the Unmaking of the Preacher 


The annual course of 
> Lyman Beecher lec- 
i tures at Yale began 
last Thursday, Pres. 
W. J. Tucker of Dart 
mouth being the lec- 
turer. Some preachers, 
} he said, preach with 
greater power from 
year to year and others 
with less. There is a 
process of making and 
unmaking in preachers. 





« Who among us are 


satisfying the conditions of modern preach- 
ing? What is necessary to meet present con- 
ditions ? 

First, the preacher of power is the man able 
to enlist other men in the work of persuasion. 
He must make his audience preach with him 
and for him. In what does this power to 
utilize an audience consist? To reach the 
individual through the many requires in the 
preacher depth and breadth of humanity. He 
must be a man of tremendous humanity. 
The pulpit must stand for the common nature, 
It is in the humanity of the preacher that the 
priestly quality of his life lies. Men must 
come through him to God as God must come 
through him to men. 

Second, he must have an entire sufficiency 
of truth at hand. This means authority. 
The world wants and awaits this. Nota tone 
of authority in anathemas. It must not be a 
tone to arouse the dissent of scholarship. It 
must not be unreasonable. A spiritual power 
based on the literalness of Scripture is not 
recognized by men When such men have 
power it lies in what they are and not in what 
they say. Such is misplaced authority. But 
men do want to come under the authority of 
truth. Men are not longing to put away God, 
to destroy a faith in immortality. They do 
not want to set aside the authority of the Ten 
Commandments even if they break them, nor 
do they want to see Christianity disposed of 
as amyth. This age longs for a great vindi- 
cation of the religious faith like Butler’s Anal- 
ogy and Edwards on the Will which shall be 
suited to this age. There is a growing desire 
to come again under the sway of great intel- 
lectual truths. The intellect wants to affirm. 
We have given over a great deal of time to 
criticism, discussion and readjustment. There 
has not been waste of time here. Truth and 
righteousness do not advance in haste. There 
was a demand for an added volume of truth. 
If we measure by creeds there has been a 
shrinkage. But this is not a true estimate. 
Our view is larger. It is so with our thought 
of God. Jesus Christ has become more fun- 
damental and central. The Bible is no less 
true in its new freedom. The problem of des- 
tiny is not less great. We are not straitened 
as to truth, and it is always getting into the 
world in new ways. The kingdom of God on 
earth was not comprehended until men saw 
the capacity of human society and began to 
seek a brotherhood among men. Preach great 
fundamental truths. The more the preacher 
preaches of these the more he will realize the 
preaching power of an audience. 

Third, what now does he lack for the age? 
Faith. He must give men elevation and out- 
look. Self-absorption, self-centering, self-suf- 
ficiency is a characteristic of ourage. There is 
an isolation in our knowledge. We are often 
bounded by knowledge as we are enlarged by 
it. There is a tendency to appeal to sense 
rather than to faith. The physical world of 
today means more to men than it ever did 
before. Sooner or later must come a spiritual 
reaction. The soul of man cannot live on the 
discoveries of science. The problem of the 
preacher is that of lifting men above their 
time. A necessity for this is a use of the 
historical spirit. We must see our place in 
the plan of God. An increasing argumenj for 


faith lies in history. This faith will naturally 
turn to the unseen. Take the question of im- 
mortality. Can the preacher make it real to- 
day? Yes. But not in the same way as in 
other days. Not by setting one world over 
against another world. It is by an appeal to 
the soul of man in behalf of its own rights 
here and hereafter. There are things of the 
spirit here and now. 

Another way of uplifting men is to make 
Christ real. Make his reality more than that 
of their own souls. It has been the knowl- 
edge of Christ which has held our age to faith. 
It is given to our age to be saved as an age by 
the presence of Christ. 

In his second lecture President Tucker pre- 
sented as another question on the threshold 
of the main discussion, How can we expect to 
educate the preacher? This includes more 
than the seminary training. The preacher, 
like the poe’ and orator, is born, not made. 
Genius, if it cannot be greatly helped, may be 
greatly hindered. We must not trifle with 
the personal element. We must allow it free- 
dom. Especial regard should be had for the 
exceptional man. Much genius is without op- 
portunity because of lowly parentage. The 
ministry is to be reeruited by undesignated, 
unknown, exceptional men. 

First, education can develop and furnish the 
minister, but he must first discover himself. 
Then he must avoid the danger of haste. The 
need of the time is not a shortening of prep- 
aration for life work. 

Second, education will put the minister in 
contact with the mind of his time. Men today 
are learning in the school of utility. Where 
one man sees beauty in the world ten see util- 
ity. The preacher must not be utilitarian in 
this thinking, but he has a great advantage if 
he knows the working of this type of mind. 
He must have exactness of thought. This 
need not destroy imagination, feeling or lofti- 
ness of thought. 

Third, education will give him clear and 
sure access to truth—not a great possession of 
it. Truth cannot be had for the asking. Its 
attainment is not a pastime. It is serious 
business and only for serious men. He will 
find the attitude of a part of the church that 
of antagonism towards its advanced scholar- 
ship. He must show that the scholars of the 
church are not introducing doubt in place of 
faith. He must show the complexity of the 
thought of today. On this matter the church 
must do one of two things—either fall back 
upon authority and go to Kome, or seek the 
truth. The range of the work before the 
preacher is large. As to the Bible, it is an 
arduous task to put ourselves back into its 
great historical movement. So with theology. 
Evolution adds to the complexity and diffi- 
culty. But we must not turn aside from the- 
ology because it is too hard. So in regard to 
the study of society. Our higher philanthropy 
is more perplexing than the older, because 
where previously the effort was to put right 
what social conditions made wrong, we now 
have the greater task of putting right the 
social conditions themselves. Here the good 
is often the foe of the best. 

President Tucker proceeded to speak of 
some helpfal influences during the period of 
education. The first is that of some one per- 
son. One man will often color the thinking 
of those who come under him. Another will 
give method. A special type is that class of 
men whose overpowering influence comes out 
of their personality. Such are Maurice, Rob- 
ertson, Bushnell and Brooks. Then, second, 
there is the influence of the group, that of 
associated life and of the group within the 
group. Great movements have come out of 
groups oftener than from individuals. Another 
great influence is that which comes from the 


‘moral movements of one’s time. Of recent 


years the greatest of these have been modern 
migsions, the antislavery conflict and that 
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whose midst we are in, social reform. In this 
latter we have a great field to reach a great 
class. Out of this great class which social 
reform seeks to reach will come some day a 
great religious awakening. C8): 


In and Around New York 


Will Not Let Itself Lapse 

Central congregation, which sold its church 
in Fifty-seventh Street to the Church of the 
Strangers, votes to continue its organization 
and to hold on to the equity of $35,000 derived 
from the sale. It had been expected that the 
society would disband and present the money 
in its hands to Dr. Lloyd. Buta meeting last 
week showed a reluctance to part with the 
money, although there was a feeling that the 
congregation is in some way bound to support 
its pastor. So it was determined to keep up 
the Christian Endeavor Society and the Sun- 
day school, holding meetings in the Church of 
the Strangers, and to try to find a hall where 
services might be resumed in the autumn. 
Only about a dozen have joined the Strangers, 
about 200 maintaining loyalty to Dr. Lloyd and 
expressing preference to go without services 
until he is able to conduct them. 
An American Keswick 

Dr. Pierson says that the recent tour of Mr. 
Meyer in this country would hardly have been 
taken had it not been for the fact that the lat- 
ter desired to further the attempt to establish 
in this country an American Keswick. He 
says that as one result of Mr. Meyer’s visit 
fully twenty ministers of New York, with con- 
tingents from Boston and other cities, are go- 
ing to the Lake District village in England 
this summer to see for themselves what ‘he 
movement is. Itis not to bedenied that strong 
men in this city are identifying themselves 
with it.. Dr. Pierson also says that immedi- 
ate steps are to be taken upon the return of 
this delegation in the autumn to establish the 
movement here, but that it will not be called 
after the English village because of an ac- 
knowledged prejudice. Thursday meetings in 
Brooklyn are fairly well attended. 


To Advance Church Extension 

The union public meeting of the Extension 
Society, although held in midweek, brought 
out 2,500 persons, representing every church 
in Greater New York. It was held in Tomp- 
kins Avenue, and Dr. Meredith, the new ex- 
tension president, presided. The meeting, 
apart from what was said, was a fine expres- 
sion of a vigorous and united Christian power. 
Dr. Meredith said that the city is the strategic 
point in converting the world and that church 
extension is essential to the conversion of this 
greatest of new world cities. Congregation- 
alists should insist on building Congregational 
churches because they are Congregationalists. 
Dr. Lyman showed that the relation of the 





* church to the city is the same as that of the 


city to the country, and the charch is the edu- 
eator of both. The right kind of a church for 
the city, said he, is a Congregational one, and 
he urged the building of more sach churches, 
not alone as Christians but also as citizens. 
Dr. Kent, who has had charge of the exec- 
utive affairs of the society for a year past, said 
that three things are necessary to church ex- 
tension—an organization, a live organization, 
a representative organization. Dr. Stimson, 
speaking for Manhattan, pleaded for co-oper- 
ation and fraternity, and said enough Congre- 
gationalists come to New York every year 
from other cities to make a membership of a 
new church. But where is the new church? 
Because these persons found no Congrega- 
tional churches easy of access they went to 
churches of other denominatiuns, or, what 
was far worse, to no church. Dr. Meredith 
closed the speaking by appealing to each con- 
gregation in New York to appoint co-oper- 
ative committees of ten on church extension. 
These are to become full members upon pay- 
ment of $10 each. The meeting was attended 
by nearly all the ministers of the city, includ- 
ing Mr. Jefferson, who was warmly greeted. 
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In and Around Chicago 


An Unexpected Indictment 

One Grand Jary has had the courage of its 
convictions and has found true bills against 
the three civil service commissioners who 
have served under Mayor Harrison till within 
a few weeks and the man whom he has asked 
to take the place left vacant by the resigna- 
tion of President Kraus. The evidence pre- 
sented seemed to ‘point to violation of the 
Civil Service Law and to connivance with the 
mayor to set aside its provisions in favor of 
men whom the examination proved unfit and 
of those who could serve only sixty days with- 
out reappointment. But sixty days, when 
they cover an election, are often sufficient for 
the party in power. Mr. Lindbloom, the new 
man on the board, was indicted for his con- 
nection with bucket shops. In their report 
the jury implies that the mayor has not been 
so strenuous in preventing the law from be- 
ing broken as the friends of the law desire. 
And now come Judges Shepard and Horton 
and decide that the law does not apply to 
employés in the offices of the city clerk, 
controller, collector and treasurer. In other 
words, about one hundred persons whom the 
citizens by their vote intended to put under 
civil service conditions are by this decision 
freed from them altogether. Nevertheless, 
sooner or later the attempt to sever municipal 
business from partisan politics is sure to 
succeed, notwithstanding judges and office 
holders. 

As an illustration of the way which politi- 
cians take, or seem to take, to accomplish their 
purposes, the street cleaning department of 
the city has been abolished and its duties 
assigned to another department. Ostensibly 
this was done in the interests of economy, but 
the men dismissed, so far as they could be of 
service politically, were reappointed as sixty- 
day men, while such an efficient servant as 
Miss Amanda Johnson of the Hull House, 
who has been a thorn in the side of Alderman 
Powers, was dropped from the roll and a 
saloon keeper in the ward given her place. 
We are soon to have an important election, 
and it is safe to say that some of the steps 
taken by those in power will not help candi- 
dates to secure the positions they so greatly 
wish. The new Primary Law, if thoroughly 
explained, will contribute toward the removal 
of some of the municipal difficulties, and may 
enable us within two years to get a council 
upon whose members bribes, even if they were 
offered, would have no power. 


Willard Hall 

.The managers of the Temple managed by 
the W.C. T. U. have voted to change the 
name to Willard Hall, in memory of their 
devoted chief, just as soon as they secure 
$225,000, in addition to the $175,000 already 
subscribed. This sum will give the women 
the control of the majority of the stock and 
enable them to pay for it in the course of time, 
and thus secure a permanent fund for their 
work. The leaders in the movement are ex- 
tremely hopeful. Mr. Marshall Field, who 
has a large ownership in the Temple and on 
whose land it stands, has given the union till 
July to raise the money and promises $50,000 
in addition. No better memorial of a woman 
who consecrated her life to the welfare of her 
generation could be erected. One can but hope 
that the response to the appeals which have 
gone out through the land will be speedy and 
generous. 


Personals 

Rev. J. M. Patterson, recently of Detroit, a 
Presbyterian minister of high standing, has 
been engaged by the First Congregational 
Church of this city to’ supply its pulpit till 
July, when it is hoped Dr. Goodwin will be 
able to occupy it himself. Favorable reports 
are received from him, although his restora- 


‘tion to his usual strength has been slow. 


Rev. Dr. Eli Corwin, who was paralyzed on 
his right side while on a lecture tour in Kan- 


sas, is now in the Presbyterian Hospital yp. 
able to speak. His brethren hive sent him 
expressions of sympathy which he has seemed 
to appreciate, but to which he could make no 
reply. Dr. Philip Krohn is still feeble as 
the result of a slight stroke of paralysis, put 
cherishes hopes of ultimate recovery. Dr, 4. 
S. Draper, president of the Illinois State Uni. 
versity at Champaign, who has been asked to 
superintend the public schools of Greater 
New York, has assared the friends of the 
university that he will not leave them even 
for the largely increased salar. offered him, 
Dr. Draper is a fine educator, and as the head 
“of the university is giving complete satisfac. 
tion. The Yerkes Observatory is disappointed 
over the decision of Mr. James G. Keeler of 
the Allegheny Astronomical Observatory to 
go to Lick O servatory. In some respects he 
is one of the first of living astronomers, and 
the University of Chicago was especialiy 
anxious to have his name in the list of its 
professors. But the field in California offers 
far more inducements to a man of his attain- 
ments than the Yerkes Observatory, and will 
put at his disposal one of the best telescopes 
in the world. 


The Churches Not to Blame 

The report that Mayor Jones of Toledo 
would speak on the Golden Rule drew a larger 
attendance than usual, but for some reason the 
mayor did not appear. Happily Rev. S. &. 
Smith of the People’s Church, St. Paul, who 
had preached the day before for Dr. Goodwin's 
congregation, was present and responded 
promptly to an invitation to speak. He has 
devoted many years to the study of social 
questions, and is far more competent to deal 
with them than most of those who pass for 
experts. He laid special emphasis upon the 
fact that the church has come into the world 
to stay, and that it is the only organization 
through which social injustice can be removed. 
It is to the church that we are indebted for the 
social settlement and for all it has accomplished 
or may accomplish. The gospel method of 
making new men through regeneration by the 
Spirit of God is the only method by which 
society can be uplifted and saved. To convert 
society in masses is un-Scriptural and impossi- 
ble. Institutions will be changed only in so 
far as Christian people bring these changes 
about. With the reported assertion of a pro- 
fessor in one of our Congregational colleges 
that working men will attend the churches 
just as soon as the church gets off their back 
Dr. Smith has no sympathy. He denied that 
the church is, or ever has been, on the back of 
the working men, or that it has failed to ex- 
press sympathy and give aid to the poor. It 
is doing this continually. Poor people, igno- 
rant people, selfish people are coming into the 
charch constantly, and, although beginning 
their Christian life on a low grade, are stead 
ily advancing toward higher standards, till 
they reach the position occupied by the more 
prosperous and highly favored classes among 
us. Dr. Smith also insisted that the Golden 
Rule was intended for people filled with the 
Spirit of Christ, not for men who are under 
the dominion of appetite and selfishness. A 
man who drinks whisky might feel that the 
Golden Rule requizes him to furnish it to other 
men who desire it, a course which certainly no 
Christian man can believe to be right. The 
Golden Rule requires one to do good to his 
neighbor, not evil, and therefore cannot be 
obeyed by one who lives in an atmosphere of 
evil. The address, though wholly impromptu, 
was clear and impressive in its testimony to 
the place which the church holds and must 
hold in efforts to elevate society. Rev. W. 5. 
Hawkes of Salt Lake City was welcomed as 3 
visitor, and said a few words upon the serious- 
ness of the situation in Utah and wherever 
Mormonism is exerting and extending its in- 
fluence. : ; 
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THE HOME 
At Twilight 


Was it so lung? It seems so brief a while 
since this still hour between the day and dark 
Was lightened by a little fellow’s smile ; 
since we were wont to mark 
The sunset’s crimson dim to gold, to gray, 
Content to know that, though he loved to roam 
Care-free among the comrades of his play, 
Twilight would lead him home. 


Ayear ago? The well-remembered hail 
Of happy-hearted children on the green 
We hear tonight, and see the sunset pale, 
The distant hills between ; 
But when the busy feet shall homeward turn, 
When little wearied heads shall seek for rest, 
Where shall you find the weight for which you yearn, 
Ah, tender mother-breast? 


Dear lips, that in the twilight hushed and dim 
Lulled him with murmured fantasies of song ; 

Dear slender arms, that safely sheltered him, 
The empty years are long! 

The night’s caressing wind moves babbling on, 
And all the whispered gossip of the firs 

Is busy with his name who now is gone— 
My little lad and hers! 


But if we so, with eager eyes and glad, 
Looked forward to his coming in the gloom ; 
If so our hearts leaped out to meet the lad 
Whose smile lit all the room— 
Shall there not be a Presence waiting thus 
To stil! the bitter craving of the quest? 
Shall there not be a welcome, too, for us 
When we go home to rest? 


Yes, God be thanked for this: the ashen-gowned 
Sweet presence of the twilight, and, afar, 

The strong, enduring hills, in beauty crowned 
With one white, steadfast star! 


Ayear ago? What, love, to us are years? 

The selfsame twilight, cool and calm and dim, 
Tha‘ led him home to us, despite our fears, 

Shall lead us home to him. 


—G. W. Carryl, in the Century. 





Stories of hardship in the 

Klondike country remind 

us that it may be well to 
spend a little energy on thanksgiving for 
the ordinary comforts of our homes. 
This is the way in which a writer in the 
Century describes Dawson City, the capi- 
tal of the gold country. ‘“‘ Helter-skelter 
in a marsh lies this collection of odds 
and ends of houses and habitations. .. . 
Dawson City seems like a joke. Eight- 
een hundred and fifty miles from St. 

_ Michaei Island—this is where they have 
gold, millions of gold, and nothing better 
than a muddy swamp to live in; gold 
dust and nuggets in profusion, and yet 
the Negroes in the cabins of a Southern 
plantation live better than the richest 
man in the country.” Seventy degrees 
below zero in the Arctic winter night, 
glare and heat and clouds of gnats and 
mosquitoes in the summer day, with a 
chance of drawing a prize in the great 
lottery of gold! Under such conditions 
home-making must be difficult. It is a 
poor way to win content by thinking of 
the discomforts of others, but it may, at 
least, highten by contrast our apprecia- 
tion of the ordinary gifts of shelter, food 
and reasonable comfort, which we are 
too apt to leave out of account because 
We find ourselves in a position where we 
may no longer hope for any of the ex- 
traordinary prizes of life. 


Realizing Home 
Comforts 


Librarians complain 
that the public do not 
know how to use a 
‘library, and indeed that most valuable 
kind of knowledge, “knowing how to find 
4 thing,” is rare. As important as build- 


Reference Books for 
Children 
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ing. artistic and ample libraries and stock- 
ing them with thousands of volumes is it 
to give our children the key to all these 
riches by teaching them where to look 
for information. With this end in view 
they should have a few necessary refer- 
ence books always at hand and be recom- 
mended to consult them for answers to 
their own questions. Tudor Jenks, in 
writing of this matter in the St. Nicholas, 
says that nearly all queries that suggest 
themselves to a child can be answered by 
three kinds of reference’ books—the dic- 
tionary, the encyclopedia and the atlas. 
He recommends a dictionary large enough 
to tell the young reader not only what is 
meant by words, but how words came to 
mean what they do today. A single-vol- 
ume encyclopedia, costing only a dollar 
or two, is quite satisfactory for a child’s 
use and easier to handle than a large 
book, as is also a tiny atlas, but the maps 
must be clear, and of course all three 
books should be up to date. It is easier 
for boys and girls to question their elders 
than to hunt up answers for themselves, 
but with proper encouragement and guid- 
ance they may form habits of inquiry and 
investigation that will serve them well in 
later life. 


Seven Great Hymns of the 
Middle Ages 


I, VEXILLA REGIS 
BY JANET SANDERSON 

The Protestant world has been so en- 
gaged in its denunciations of the Roman 
Catholic Church that it sometimes has 
lost sight of the debt of gratitude which 
is due to her for much of the beauty of 
the world. To her we are indebted for 
the world’s great paintings; the master- 
pieces of melody were composed for her 
ears; the finest works of architecture 
were reared for her worship; and many 
of the grandest productions of literature 
were the outbursts of devout monks, as 





we shall see in the study of the great- 


hymns of the medieval period. 

The word medieval is used here in a 
broad sense, for literally speaking the 
medizval period commenced with the re- 
creation of the Roman empire by Pope 
Leo III., but the real beginning in belief, 
practice and manner of living embodied 
in the new order can be traced from the 
days of St. Ambrose and St. Augustine. 
A peculiar feature of that period is the 
richness of its sacred poetry, written in a 
language which, thougli dead to us, was 
to those who lived in the Middle Ages a 
real language, with definite rules and 
principles and in the fullest sense alive. 
Out of the wealth of material I have 
chosen for subjects of a brief series of 
articles a group of Latin poems known 
as the “seven great hymns,’’ most of 
which are familiar to us through English 
translations. 

It is with Venantius Fortunatus that 
medieval Latin poetry is said to have be- 
gun. A unique character is this Italian, 
who begins his career as a rollicking min- 
strel singing love ditties and ends it in 
holy orders singing triumphal strains to 
the glory of the church. 

In early life he was driven from Ra- 
venna by the Lombard invasion and 
went into France singing his way into 
favor with rich and poor, for his engag- 
ing ways and genial character, added to 
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the gift of tongue and pen, always pro 
cuted him hospitality. This was abou} 
the year 566, when the troubadour, as he 
is sometimes called, was thirty-five years 
of age. In a few years he had become 
the most fashionable poet of his time and 
was sought after by a large circle of ad- 
mirers. He had formed a friendship with 
Gregory of Tours, who, hearing that the 
eyes of his friend were affected, sent him 
some of the blessed St. Martin’s lamp oil, 
which when rubbed upon them greatly 
helped him. The poet showed his grat- 
itude by journeying to St. Martin’s town 
and writing the saint’s biography in four 
books of verse. 

Subsequently Fortunatus drifted. to 
Poitiers, where he became the friend of 
Queen Radegunda, who had separated 
from her husband and founded a convent. 
She appointed the minstrel first chaplain 
to the convent, thus introducing him to 
conventual and ecclesiastical life, and 
later he was elevated to the rank of 
Bishop of Poitiers. Radegunda is his 
principal star, and to her he pours forth 
his most ardent verse. On all occasions 
the singer tunes his harp. If there are 
flowers on the altar, behold, he sings! If 
Radegunda has retired to perform her 
vows, again he sings in sweetest verse. 
If they have been at a dainty dinner 
where dainty dishes are served, he is 
ready with a dainty song; if he receives 
flowers from her garden and fruits from 
her orchard, graceful are the lines he 
pens; for the chestnuts sent in a delicate 
basket woven by her hand the singer 
weaves his delicate thought into rhyme. 
On each and every occasion his muse fur- 
nishes sweet strains. He tells us pathet- 
ically in one of these effusions that the 
queen sent him “various delicacies for 
his full stomach”’ and that le fell asleep 
after it and failed to furnish the appro- 
priate verses, all of which he laments in 
proper verse. 

The world-famous hymn, Vezilla Regis 
—Royal Banners—which is called one of 
the noblest in the treasury of the Latin 
Church, was composed on the occasion 
of the reception of a piece of the true 
cross sent to Queen Radegunda by the 
Emperor Justinus (Justin II). This in- 
spired Fortunatus with a new song in the 
most stirring strains, Vexilla Regis Pro- 
deunt, which Dr. John Neale has put into 
English for us. The translation appears 
this week on the cover. 

This was the favorite hymn of the Cru- 
saders, who often sang it amid the wav- 
ing of banners and the glitter of arms. 
It was written about the year 580, just at 
the dawn of the Middle Ages, when classic 
learning was at its lowest ebb, when the 
shreds of classical meters were being laid 
aside and rhyme, which was to become a 
distinctive feature of Latin poetry, was 
just beginning to be employed. Fortuna- 
tus was a leader in this new school, which 
grew rapidly. Although we could hardly 
characterize him as a holy man, he has 
proved himself to be a poet and a writer 
of hymns which have lived throughout 
the ages. 





This snowless ice plain is like a life without 
love—nothing to soften it. The marks of all 
the battles and pressurés of the ice stand forth 
just as when they were made, rugged and diffi- 
cult to move among. Love is life’s snow. It 
falls deepest and softest into the gashes left 
by the fight—whiter and purer than snow it- 
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self. What is life without love? It is like 
this ice—a cold, bare, rugged mass, the wind 
driving it and rending it, and then forcing it 
together again, nothing to cover over the open 
rifts, nothing to break the violence of the col- 
lisions, nothing to round away the sharp cor- 
ners of the broken floes—nothing but bare, 
rugged drift ice.—Nansen. 





Cultivating Concentration 
BY MRS. C. H. DANIELS 

If all the qualities of mind it is desir- 
able to cultivate in the young were ar- 
ranged in a list according to value, the 
power of concentration should take a 
high place. Nay, rather let us put it 
beside the column, with influences radiat- 
ing from itself all along the line, for con- 
centration is an active handmaid to all 
the mental powers. Imagination is valu- 
able, but depends upon this handmaid 
for the power to portray vivid and har- 
monious pictures. Memory is a shining 
quality, but cannot attain her lofty posi- 
tion except as the mind gives attention 
and receives deep impressions. Reason 
is regal, but reaches her throne only by 
steps, of which concentration is one. 
There is no clear action of the mind 
without this power. ‘There is no marked 
success along any line of activity without 
clear thinking. 

The relation of this quality to the 
moral and spiritual life is a vital one. 
“He that hath ears to hear, Iet him 
hear,” said the Master, repeatedly, as if 
to draw from the recesses of the mind an 
earnest attention which would lay hold 
of his teaching. Many a failure is the 
result of “I didn’t think”’—a confession 
of inability to turn the mind attentively 
upon issues as they present themselves. 
Francis Power Cobbe, in writing of the 
spiritual life, asserts, ‘‘That any act of 
religious aspiration should be efficacious 
or acceptable, it appears that only two 
things are necessary—not unhesitating 
and entire faith, not absolute virtue... 
but sincere earnestness and a will strug- 
gling to obey in all things the will and 
law of God.” ‘Sincere earnestness” is 
largely within the scope of the mind; it 
is concentration working in unison with 
heart powers. Its end will be that spirit 
which cries out, “I will not let thee go 
except thou bless me.” 

This is not a psychological discussion, 
and it is not necessary to consider here 
the relation which the will sustains to 
this important quality of the mind. Its 
practical bearing upon life we cannot fail 
to recognize. A young girl was once heard 
to exclaim, ‘‘I want my mind to be like a 
telescope, to be turned at my will upon 
any subject and held there.” This is a 
worthy ambition. It is not an impossible 
aim to be placed before any boy or girl, 
whatever the natural ability, for concen- 
tration responds readily to effort. The 
habit growing gives pleasure which is a 
stimulus to further trial of thought. 

One small but lovely blossom of this 
growth appears in social life, when the 
friend with whom you chat gives you 
attention for the time as if she had no 
otherinterests distracting hermind. How 
trying the scatter-brained and inconse- 
quent neighbor! 

Are the young people of today peculiarly 
inattentive ? is a fairquestion. Itis often 
so implied, if not stated. If this be true 
it is doubtless attributable to the influ- 
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ence of the complex conditions of life 
surrounding the childhood of today and 
making demands upon its energies. Our 
boys and girls are not in themselves very 
unlike the mischievous Francis Billing- 
tons and sweet Humilitie Coopers of Pur- 
itan days; and perhaps they bear the strain 
of life in the closing years of this nine- 
teenth century as well as would those 
children if summoned from the early sey- 
enteenth. Comparisons are odious to 
mothers when drawn by the older gener- 
ation, whe shake their heads over “the 
children of nowadays.” 

But let us ask ourselves what influences 
in our modern life tend to weaken that 
habit of concentration we would feign 
cultivate in the young? The public school 
is a powerful factorin child life. A mother 
who had taught herchildren at home until 
they were seven and eight years of age, 
having placed them in school, said soon 
after, “I find the children so inattentive 
since they began school I cannot get their 
attention as I used.” Ask the public 
school teacher about this and she will 
perhaps admit, as did one, a doubt about 
the effect of such varied and various oc- 
cupations upon the young mind. It is a 
little of this and a veering to a little of 
that, now written work, then oral, draw- 
ing, singing, calisthenics, all in a session. 

Visit one room where a calm, gentle 
teacher presides and the stream of in- 
struction flows quietly along, the chil- 
dren gliding from one subject to another, 
and you exclaim, “This is admirable! 
How wise to rest these young minds! 
Such changes, by freshening mental en- 
ergy, are an aid to concentration.” Visit 
another room where a nervous personal- 
ity begets an atmosphere of haste and 
anxiety, you will say, ‘‘It is a scramble 
after many things, and no clear, definite 
thinking about any one of them.” We 
conclude the teacher as well as the method 
is a factor to help or to hurt. 

Outside of school many attractions press 


‘around the young people and clamor for 


favor. It is certain that these complexi- 
ties of life must be manipulated and con- 
trolled by firm parental care or they will 
constantly distract and scatter mental 
power. By a wise selection of a few pur- 
suits and pleasures, and a firm denial of a 
hundred others, on the part of parents, it 
is quite possible to maintain in boys and 
girls a simple, natural child life up to the 
limit of childhood’s years. They have 
thus kept round about their children those 
conditions which breed calmness, con- 
nected thought, concentration, mental 
power. Perhaps the best parents can do 
is to keep conditions right—air and soil— 
dropping now and then a seed as the sea- 
son invites. 

It is well to cultivate attention by ha- 
bitually giving directions to children only 
once, expecting them to hear, understand 
and obey. As expression is necessary to 
clearness, let the younger members of the 
family give their opinions also upon a 
subject under discussion; let them go 
through the little story they long to re- 
late, even to the end, time and place being 
suitable. There is no better aid to an at- 
tentive mind than the writing out upon 
paper of some thought, the morning’s ser- 
mon, the story motherread. A “thought 
book” for such purposes is a delight to 
some children and may become a valuable 
adjunct to other efforts. - 
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If the power of concentration actually 
plays so important a part as has been sug. 
gested in mental development, in succegs. 
ful careers, in moral and spiritual char. 
acter, then it is worth while for parents 
to take it under their surveillance and 
foster it with loving eare. 





How the Lord Pitied Tom’s 
Father 


BY L. W. B. 


Tom’s father was sorely in need of pity, 
And when his need of it was deepest the 
assurance of divine pity seemed to flow 
out to him from the Scriptures and to 
tlow the more abundantly as his need 
grew deeper and darker from hour to 
hour. 

Dear little Tom was suffering in the 
clutch of a deadly disease, the name of 
which, newly come into common speech, 
is already a name of terror to parents all 
over the world. It had seized its victim 
by the throat, according to its cruel wont, 
and day after day and night after night 
Tom lay gasping on his little cot, as if be. 
tween life and death. The doctor came 
and went, talking hopefully, and by and 
by not quite so hopefully, and day and 
night Tom’s father and mother hung over 
his bed, their hearts wrung with pity for 
the dear, patient, trustful child. 

It was in this thick gloom that the 
light of a divine promise shone out upon 
the hearts of these pitying ones. 

So darkness shows us worlds of light 
We never saw by day. 

“Like as a father pitieth his children, so 
the Lord pitieth them that fear him.” 
Now Tom’s father knew how a father 
pitieth his child, and knew more clearly 
than ever before how the Lord pitied him. 
And he thanked God for the gentle wis- 
dom which had so contrived this promise 
that the deeper his servant should be 
made to walk in the valley of death 
shade the more brightly and distinctly it 
would shine. He began to pluck up cour- 
age out of the depths of his anxiety. 
Was there anything he would not do or 
suffer to save Tom from this cruel dis- 
tress? And could the Lord, in the face 
of his own promise, be less considerate 
of the anguish of a father’s heart? It 
must be that these signs of improvement, 
that seemed to show themselves in the 
patient, meant that the cup of bitterness 
held to the father’s lips was about to be 
taken away, tasted but not drained. 
Dear, sweet little Tom! We were not to 
lose him, after all; the Lord pitied us too 
much for that. 

So it seemed for a few hours, and then 
the favorable signs began to fade out and 
others that we had dreaded showed them- 
selves. The doctor shook his head anx- 
iously, as he took account of temperature, 
pulse and respiration, and when he took 
leave his tone was not as cheery as usual. 
“T cannot promise you much,” said he. 
We did not blame him for that; there 
was a chain of cause and effect pulling 
against him as irresistible as fate, and 
when he had donc his utmost what more 
could he do but give up the case? We 
do not think of the doctor otherwise than 
gratefully. Why should we think other- 
wise of the Lord ? : 

Tom’s father could not delude himself 
by any such sophistry. The analogy is 
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failure. The case was too hard for the 
doctor; is anything too hard for the Lord ? 
The doctor had not ordained this chain of 
causes and effects from before all ages, 
with distinct knowledge of its bearing 
on each individual case. The doctor held 
command of many of the wonderful re- 
sources of modern medical science, but he 
did not control all the springs of life and 
death. But the Lord is not limited by 
circumstances beyond his own control. 
This awful disease does not move on from 
stage to stage without his meaning it. 
He does mean it. It seems to be his mani- 
fest purpose to tear the child, by these 
bitterly painful processes, away from the 
father’s arms and out from the heart that 
does so pity the child and so longs to 
bring him back to life and health and 
strength again. And all the time the 
divine assurance stands on open record, 
“Like as a father pitieth his children, 
so the Lord pitieth them that fear him.” 
Is this the way Tom’s father pities 
Tom ? 

Well, come to think of it, is it not just 
the way? From the first onset of this 
evil disease has not Tom’s father been 
pitying him much after this very fashion? 
One of the most distressing things about 
this sickness has been the treatment of it. 
At first the brave little fellow consented 
to it willingly, patiently, heroically. His 
parents smiled at each other and said that 
here was the reward for much diligent 
and sometimes painful discipline by 
which a peculiarly reluctant nature had 
been trained to loving obedience. But 
presently, under a strain beneath which 
strong men commonly succumb, the fac- 
ulty of patience in the delicately framed 
five-year-old child became exhausted. 

Not many athletes stand the test of 
walking “a thousand miles in a thousand 
hours,” under which it is impossible to 
have much more than an hour and a half 
of continuous sleep, and this little boy 
was put on an allowance of less than half 
that time. The doctor warned us that his 
life might depend on it, and so every hour 
the weary spirit had to be called back 
from painful dreams to more painful con- 
sciousness, and summoned to submit to 
treatment from which every nerve re- 
volted. He could not bring himself to 
submit to it, and yet it must be done. It 
might perhaps save Tom’s life; and Tom 
must and should be saved if it lay in hu- 
man power. And so Tom’s father forced 
him to it. Such a hard thing it was to do 
—hard for the child and harder for the 
father! It starts the tears now only to 
Temember the stern words, the severe 
force with which the blameless struggles 
of the dear dying child were overpowered 
in hope tosave him. And all because the 
father did so pity him. 

“So the Lord pitieth them that fear 


him.” Tom’s father understands it bet- 
ter now. 


What Do I Owe to Society 


Few girls just out of their teens are capable 
of forming so just an estimate of their rela- 
tions to society and its place in their lives as 
Frances Willard records in one of her early 
Journals. This extract may help some young 
Women who are still uncertain of their atti- 
tude toward the social world. At all events, 
it is interesting as showing at what an early 
age Miss Willard possessed those broad, clear, 
sane views offhuman relations for which she 








was.remarkable. She was little more than a 
schoolgirl when she wrote: 


As I gain in experience I see more and 
more distinctly that a young lady must 
have accomplishments to be of value to 
society. That august tyrant asks every 
candidate for preferment in its ranks: 
What can you do for me? Can you tella 
story, make me a joke or sing me a song? 
I am to be amused. Society is not for 
scholarly discipline. Study is for private 
life. Benefactions, loves, hates, emolu- 
ments, business—all these go on behind 
the scenes. Men grow learned and good 
and great otherwhere than ii society. 
They ponder and delve and discover in 
secret places. Women suffer and grow 
uncomplaining in toil and sacrifice, and 
learn that life’s grandest lesson is summed 
up in four words, “Let us be patient,” in 
the nooks and corners of the earth. Into 
society they may not bring their labors, 
but the fruit of their labors. Public opin- 
ion, which is the mouthpiece of society, 
asks not of man, “When did you do this; 
where did zou accomplish it?” but, ‘“‘ What 
have you done? We do not care for the 
process; give us the results.” 

Society is to eg life what recess 
istotheschoolboy. If ithas been crowded 
from this, its rig t relation, then it is for 
every right-thinking member to aid in the 
restoration to its true position. Let no 
> ga peonhgmal inveigh against soci- 
ety. Let none say its fruits are simply 
heartlessness and hypocrisy. Man is a 
creature of habits; when among his fel- 
lows he does his best studiously at first, 
unthinkingly afterwards. I will venture 
to assert that the Man who was greater 
than any other who walked the earth was 
the kindest, the best oes the most polite. 

Society is not an incidental, unimpor- 
tant affair; it is the outward sign of an 
inward grace: Let us then, if we can, be 
graceful; cultivate conversational ability, 
musical talent; improve our manners and 
our beauty, if we are blessed with it. 
Harmonious sounds cheer the heart. Fit- 
ness is admirable. All these are means 
of happiness to us who have sorrow enough 
at the best. It is no + “¢ thing to per- 
form the duties we owe to society, and it 
4 better to approximate than to ignore 

em. 


The Little Red Stamp 


I’m the little red stamp with George Washington’s 
picture, 
I have the right of way; 
And the mail train thunders from under the stars 
And rattles into the day. 
Now clear the rail for your Uncle Sam’s mail; 
Ye freight trains, stand aside! 
Spur your iron-lunged horse to his fullest speed, 
For the little red stamp would ride. 
So vomit your flame on the startled night 
And your smoke in the face of the day; 
For the little red stamp with George Washington’s 
picture 
Must have the right of way. 





The engine plows, when I start on my ride, 
Through the drifted banks of snow; 

But we hasten to climes where the rivers melt 
And climes where the roses blow. 

First the pines of Maine, then the Kansan plain, 
Then whiffs from the western bay, 

Till I drop in the hands that have reached for me 
A thousand leagues away. 

Pull open the throttle and loose every brake, 
And dash through the night and the day; 

For the little red stamp with George Washington’s 

picture 

Must have the right of way. 


I’m the little red stamp with George Washington’s 
picture ; 
And I go wherever I may, 
To any spot in George Washington’s land; 
And I go by the shortest way. 
And the guns of wrath would clear my path, 
A thousand guns at need, 
Of the hands that should dare to block my course 
Or slacken my onward speed. 
Stand back! Hands off of Uncle Sam’s mail! 
Stand back there! Back! I say; 
For the little red stamp with George Washington’s 
picture 
Must have the right of way. 
—S. W. Foss, in Dreams in Homespun. 
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Closet and Altar 


Let us search and try our ways and turn 
again to the Lord. 





It was but just now that I read the 
words, written by a young Christian man 
not long ago awakened to Jesus Christ, 
which I hope to remember for myself: 
“We may know him and yet know very 
little about him.” Itisso. Our very as- 
surance of life in the Lord may be mis- 
used to slacken our study of the Lord; 
and then, soon or late, our use and growth 
of life in him will suffer. The Christ, 
prophets, evangelists and aposties must 
be our study; not “the Christ that is to 
be,” but the Christ Jesus who is the same 
forever. His person, his work, his glory 
—we must bend over the revelation of 
this and assimilate it into thought and 
tone and spirit, into the cast and char- 
acter of our love and joy and peace and 
adoration.—H. C. G. Moule. 





You must take possession of Christ for 
salvation, but to win a crown Christ 
must take possession of you.—H. W. 
Webb-Peploe. 


It was said of Christ himself that he 
was obedient unto death—in other words 
a listener unto death. From the first to 
the last our Lord was listening, always 
listening, for the still, small voice of God. 
If you listen you will hear that voice 
everywhere.— W. Robertson Nicoll. 








I thirst! O bounteous source of truth, 

Give coolness to my fevered youth, 

Make the sick heart more strong and wise, 
Take spectral visions from mine eyes. 

O let me quench my thirst in thee, 

And pure and strong and holy be! 


I thirst! O God, great source of love, 

Infinite life streams from above, 

O give one drop and let me live! 

The barren world has naught to give, 

No solace have its streams for me; 

I thirst alone for heaven and thee, 
—Frederika Bremer. 





Prayer does not bring heaven near to 
us, but it brings us near to heaven; it 
does not bring the Father to us, but it 
brings us to the Father. Even when we 
do not pray the Father is with us, but 
when we pray we are with him. Any 
one can say of the ever-watchful Father, 
‘When I awake thou art still with me,” 
but only the praying soul can say with 
the Psalmist, “When I awake I am still 
with thee.”—James M. Campbell. 





© Lord, prepare my beart, 1 beseech 
thee, to reverence thee, to adore thee, 
to love thee; to bate, for love of thee, 
all my sins, imperfections, sbortcom= 
ings, whatever in me displeasetb thee, 
and to love all wbicb tbou lovest and 
wbom tbou lovest. Give me, Lord, 
fervor of love, sbame for mp untbank= 
tulness, sorrow for my sins, longing for 
tbyp grace and to be wholly united witb 
thee. Let my very coldness call for the 
glow of tby love; let mp emptiness and 
drpness, like a barren and thirsty land, 
tbirst for thee, call on thee to come into 
my soul, who refresbest those who are 
weary. Let my beart ache to thee and 
for thee, who stillest the acbing of tbe 
beatt. Let mp mute longings praise 
thee, crave to. thee, who satisfiest the 
empty soul tbat waits on thee. Amen. 
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A FATHER’S RESPONSIBILITIES 


In connection with a Congregational church 
in Bridgeport, Ct., are mothers’ meetings 
known by the familiar name of Mothers in 
Council. Rev. W. F. White of Trumbull, 
Ct., recently read a paper before this body on 
The Spiritual Training of Children, which 
was prefaced by this earnest utterance in re- 
gard to the father’s share in the child’s nur- 
ture: 

Olivet Church is to be congratulated on 
having an organization giving its attention to 
the home and the family. So important is 
your work and this particular meeting that I 
could wish for your true instruction and spir- 
itual help that some one of those saintly 
mothers we have all known and admired 
could stand where I do, and that if I were to 
speak at all I might do so to “ Fathers in 
Council.””’ Would that in this church and in 
every church the fathers would meet for these 
same holy, sensible purposes for which you 
come together! Far more fruitful to human- 
ity and the kingdom of God would such meet- 
ings be than the club and the social smoke. 
No mother, try as hard as she often does, can 
do what every true father ought to do for 
both son and daughter. Too often all the 
true manliness a boy finds in his home is in a 
mother who has tried to be all things to her 
son. ‘Who is the best man in the world?” 
was answered by one conscientious little fel- 
low, ‘‘My mother.”” To mothers, therefore, 
“the power behind the throne,’’ I would em- 
phasize in this introduction the vital impor- 
tance of the father’s part in the nurture and 
training of the child. You are out of ycur 
sphere—and you should make the father feel 
this—whenever you attempt to take his place. 
Motherhood must never emerge into the 
sphere of fatherhood save when it is forced 
upon it by unnatural conditions. 

Would that there were more fathers like the 
old tanner of Dol, the father of Pasteur, who, 
as long as he could, learned in advance the 
lessons intended for his boy that he might 
hasten his progress by assisting him. Would 
that there were more fathers like the Massa- 
chusetts statesman who, when urged to re- 
turn again to Washington, replied: ‘No, 
there are plenty of men capable of running 
this nation, but not one of them is capable of 
bringing up my boy.”’ 


THE REAL LESSON-BOOKS 


We send our children to the best schools 
within our reach. We buy them books and 
globes and appliances of every sort, paying 
for them often by the sternest self-denial. 
“« Let us live on bread and water,” we say, “‘if 
so our children can have the best education to 
be given.”’ And then, dear friends, we shut up 
tight the best lesson-books they can possibly 
*have—the ones God Almighty has provided for 
‘them, the ones whose language best suits 
them, the ones over which they would love to 
pore. 

You yourselves are their God-given lesson- 
books, but do you open for them the most pre- 
cious lessons of your life? When troublecomes, 

‘death, sickness, poverty, you anchor your- 
~selves against these adversities by crying to 
*God for strength.and by laying hold of 
‘his promises. But do your children know 
tit? 

“My mother is the bravest woman in the 
world,” said a lad, proudly; “she has sand!” 
I doubt if it had once occurred to him that 
God was sustaining that gentle Christian under 
crushing sorrow. But O, what a pity that he 
ghould not know from her own confession 
ewhere her strength came from! 

“*Don’t talk about heroines,” said another, 
“‘my sister Mary is a hero—nothing short of it. 

She suffers agonies of pain, and smiles right 
straight along.’ How? By looking hour after 
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Mothers in Council 


hour to her strong and loving Saviour. But 
Sam doesn’t know this, and heis losing the most 
blessed lesson his young life could learn— 
worth more than any degree his university 
confers. 

I count as the most valuable training of my 
childhood, not the daily Bible reading and 
prayers of the morning and evening worship, 
though the value of these was beyond price, 
but my father’s regular hour of private Bible 
reading and prayer. I saw him enter that 
little room every day directly after breakfast, 
and for one hour no child or servant or visitor 
could interrupt the solemn interview between 
him and his God. From that service he always 
came out to us with a solemn light on his coun- 
tenance that awed and thrilled me as a little 
child, and all my life I have been reaching up 
after that communion that I know was his. 
But if that beloved father had told me, little 
by little, year by year, something of his prayers 
and how they were answered, even as much 
as he was ready to tell me at the end of his 
life, I think my timid petitions would have 
gone up on strong wing, and I would have 
grown into a stronger Christian. 

I once knew a Christian woman whose father 
had spent a long life and a large fortune in 
noble charities, but he was a reserved man, 
silent and undemonstrative, and it was not 
until my friend was past her youth that she 
realized the splendid résults of her father’s 
life and work. Meantime she had formed a 
settled habit of fretting over the privations 
which she thought she was needlessly endur- 
ing. I am sure that if the good man had taken 
her even a little into his confidence her young 
enthusiasm would have responded generousiy 
to his plans and her whole life would have 
been sweetened. 

O, then, take your children into your confi- 
dence, even the very little ones. And more and 
more, as their lives and hearts expand in your 
home, tell them day by day the thoughts of God 
that fill your mind, the love that glows in your 
heart for him, the longing that you have for 
this and that unconverted soul and the prayers 
that God has answered for you. Do not teach 
them so much by generalitiés.. That ‘God is 
love”’ is a glorious truth, but it needs to be 
translated into your daily life if your children 
are to learn its highest beauty, its utmost 
power. E. P. A. 


A PHENOMENON AMONG HOUSEWIVES 


I am a minister’s wife and mother of six 
children. I do all my own sewing and mend- 
ing, part of my housework all the time, and 
all of it part of the time, and teach the chil- 
dren in turn so they skip two or three of the 
first years of school. And as I have found 
myself able to do something beside in the way 
of club and church work I thought I might 
make a suggestion to the mother who longs 
for a “quiet hour” and mental culture and 
cannot have it. 

Begin—I began Jan. 1—by looking over table 
and bed linen and towels. Decide how many 
of each are necessary for the coming year. 
With one trip down town purchase these and 
a quantity of muslin. Make them up and put 
them away. Next decide how many under- 
garments each member of the family will need 
for the summer. Some morning get out the 
patterns and cut out all the muslin garments 
you have decided upon, cutting at the same 
time facings, bands, etc. Fold each garment 
separately. Now you can sit down to the 
machine and sew steadily. Complete each 
garment as you go except button-holes, but- 
tons and any hand work there may be to do 
upon it. Keep a small box with needles, 
thread, thimble and scissors conveniently at 
hand with one of these garments to be picked 
up at odd moments. Do not do the hand work 
when you might do machine work or sewing 
you would not like to do in company. 
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My next work will be nightgowns. They 
will need at least two weeks. Then white 
skirts for my three girls and myself. Next 
come cambric shirts and waists for my three 
boys. Then summer fabrics and fashions 
will be out and I shall make cambric and 
lawn dresses for the girls. When hot weather 
comes we shall be ready for it, and I can shut 
up the machine and do hand work, crochet a 
hood for next winter perhaps or embroider a 
table cover and read. 

The first of September begin again to get 
the clothes in order for cold weather. Do not 
get behind with sewing, for then one must do 
the piece first that is needed most, and that 
means the difference between being driven by 
your work, ‘“‘having no time for anything,” 
and having command of your time and being 
able to come or go or put in an extra bit cither 
of work or play. WESTERN READER, 


UNTRUTHFULNESS IN CHILDREN 


Many grown persons—more than we are 
willing to acknowledge—tell falsehoods from 
the same motives which influence children, as 
will be seen from this excellent diagnosis of 
untruthfulness in children, selected from a 
paper written for the Woman’s Co-operative 
Guild of London and published in the Kinder- 
garten Review. The writer says: 

Truthfulness is another of the essential early 
lessons. To some children it seems to come 
by nature but with others it requires infinite 
patience and watchfulness to acquire the habit. 
Should we find a tendency to untruthfulness 
we must first consider the cause of it. It takes 
some children a long time to realize that they 
ought to speak the truth; they are so fond of 
inventing that they do not stop to consider 
what the facts may be. With this kind of 
“baby ” untruthfulness I think all one need 
do is gently to point out the error: “0, but 
that is not true; one must never say what is 
not true, even in fun! ’’ 

With other children the habit comes from 
what one may call an untidy mind. Without 
wishing to deceive it often requires some 
trouble to remember things accurately, and 
also to express clearly what one means. This 
comes, however, by training; and therefore 
one should never pass over these inaccuracies 
but try to make such children think out just 
what did happen and be precise in their ex- 
pressions. 

With many children, too, untruthfulness 
comes from cowardice; they fear the conse- 
quences of telling the truth. When this is the 
case most loving, constant care is needed to 
conquer the habit. We must try to make it 
easy for them at first. For instance, if it isa 
matter of finding out who committed a fault, 
we should avoid a sharp, sudden question, 
which would at once tempt the child to lie, 
Or again, if there is a confession to make, 
we should meet the child half way, and al- 
ways be ready ‘‘to help a lame dog over the 
stile.”’ 

When a willful lie has been told by a child 
old enough to understand the fault we should 
make it feel that it has lowered itself in our 
respect. I think ‘‘ sending to Coventry ”’ is an 
excellent punishment for such an occasion, 
for without physical fright (which is always 
bad), one makes the child feel that, for the 
time being, it has made itself unworthy of 
one’s confidence and friendship. 





It is only from such quiet and holy homes as 
that in which the child Jesus lived at Naza- 
reth that the children of the future can come, 
who shall feel as manhood dawns that they 
must be about their Father’s business, and 
follow the Christ, the King, to the serene and 
bloodless triumph of childlike faith and hope 
and love for all mankind.—Henry Van Dyke. 
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well tell you to begin with who 


D wet tt you tobe I might as 
this little girl in the picture is. 


She is not from Connecticut this time, - 


but from Chicago. I do not know her 
exact age, but I think she is about quar- 
ter of three! A note from her papa will 
explain the rest. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Elizabeth sends you 
one of her pictures. She had been gathering 
up leaves with the basket, carrying them 
around the house and emptying them. Just 
as she came back into the sunlight I spoke to 
her, and as she set the basket down and looked 
up I snapped her! We were all so sorry to 
hear of the death of Pomiuk. It was only a 
little before our Quartette were planning to 
send on a Christmas present to his fund. Where 
shall it gonow? With the best wishes of the 
Quartette, G. 


Since that was written these friends 
have found out that we propose to keep 
Pomiuk’s cot in the Labrador hospital 
warm for some other needy child in that 
desolate land, and have sent on their 
“Christmas present” for the “ Gabriel- 
Pomiuk Memorial Cot.” This reminds 
me to tell you that I have so many letters 
asking for fuller information about the 
work of thé Deep Sea Mission in the land 
of Pomiuk that I have ordered from Lon- 
don fifty copies of a pamphlet (the notice 
of which I saw in the “Toilers of the 
Deep”) entitled ‘‘The Labrador Medical 
Mission.” It is illustrated, is very inter- 
esting, and will answer many of the ques- 
tions. I will forward it postpaid to any 
one who will send five cents—the same 
price for which it is mailed in England. 
It mentions at the close the great need 
of that new steamer for the medical mis- 
sionaries in Labrador, of which Dr. Gren- 
fell spoke so earnestly last winter when 
he was in New England. A letter I had 
from him two or three days ago shows 
that he has it on his heart still. 


Lonpon, ENG. 

My Dear Mr. Martin: . . . Now for a brief 
word about Labrador, for I am so hunted 
about from place to place, lecturing every 
night and speaking on Sundays that I get lit- 
tle time for correspondence. I am not going 
to Labrador this year; somewhat to my sor- 
row | am again to stay this side. I hope to be 
at sea ere this reaches you, however, and 
once more among the men. From March on- 
ward | shall be on the sea, cruising, cruising, 
cruising. I have collected over $5,000 towards 
anew steamer. She will probably be built in 
Scotland, and fitted specially for Labrador. 
It will be her special work to go up the inlets 
and creeks for the lost sheep—the Pomiuks, 
the Salomes, the Tommies, the Elsies, etc., of 
the future. It will cost about £700 per annum 
torun her. God will give the money, I know. 
[am getting people to promise a few shillings 
a year to keep her at work, searching out the 
lost and sick. My heart longs for the time 
when she will be off. I hear her whistle in 
my dreams! Your affectionate and joyful 
friend, WILFRED GRENFELL. 


PROVIDENCE, R., I. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I have not written to 
you for so long that I supposed you thought I 
had forgotten all about you and the Corner. 
(No, I did not think any such thing !—Mr. M.} 
I told you when you were here that I expected 
‘to go up in the country for a few days. Well, 
1 went and had a very nice time. I stayed 
four weeks, and rode on the hay cart and did 
many other things. I called on that Corner 
y you mentioned and she was very pleas- 
‘ant. I should like to have the picture that 
-You spoke of in the Corner of Dec. 23, so I 
have inclosed ten cents and a two-cent stamp. 

Henry B, 
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For the information of any who have 
begun to read the Corner with the new 
year, I will say that the “ picture” Henry 
refers to is a sheet of pictures which I 
had printed at Christmas time, as a sou- 
venir of Gabriel-Pomiuk. It includes the 
Corner Cot, his friend Tommy (who takes 
his place in the Cot), the little sledge and 
Dr. Grenfell. The souvenir is sent in a 
pasteboard roll, and I hardly need say 
that any possible surplus of receipts for 
these or the pamphlets, over the actual 
cost, goes into the “ Memorial Cot” fund. 


GRINNELL, Io. 
Dear Mr. Martin: My certificate of mem- 
bership as a Cornerer was received at proper 
time. The puzzle in the picture on the cer- 
tificate, about the books not being where they 
seemed to be, I found out myself. It was 
caused by the reflection of the mirror. I like 


very much to read the Conversation Corner. 
I think the picture of the little boy feeding 
the hen from his hand is very cunning. You 
ask if my father did not come from the Gran- 
ite State. Yes, he came from the town of 
CAROLYN W. 


Bath many years ago. 





Hyper PARK, MAss. 

Dear Mr. Martin: .. . I see The Congrega- 
tionalist every week and enjoy reading the 
Conversation Corner, and I would like to be 
a member of the Corner. I take lessons on 
the piano and practice an hour a day and go 
toschool. I spent the summer at Keene, N. H., 
and saw some very fine pottery at the Keene 
Pottery. Iam twelve years old. 

ROBERT D. 

I remember going to Keene some years 
ago and attending a very enthusiastic 
convention in a presidential campaign, 
and especially how a venerable man, over 
eighty years of age, rising on the platform 
and waving his hat, gave this sentiment, 
“Free Kansas—at all hazards”! That 
meant a great deal then. How long ago 
it seems—and Kansas has been free for 
a whole generation. I wonder if any 
other boys in that vicinity remember 
that, occasion, and how we all got hoarse 
shouting for “Fremont and Jessie”’! 

BEDFORD, MAss. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Thank you for the certifi- 

cate of membership and the sheet of nice pic- 


tures. I have a postage stamp album and a. 


lot of stamps, but I have no Italy, Philippine 
Islands or United States newspaper stamps. 
Lots of love from AreEtas L. 


Mu. Ma 
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Corner Scrap-Book 


FOR THE OLD FOLKS; 


Ta 
Pp Sette See WEsT FiTcHBuRG, Mass. ta 
E Dear Mr. Martin: Like all the other old 
people there is a poem I want to hear from. 
I could repeat it all when a child but now can 
only recall a part. One stanza began: 
Have you heard the tale they tell of the swan, 
The snow-white bird of the lake, 
How it noiselessly floats over the silvery wave, 
How it silently sits on the brake? 
For it saves its song till the close of day, 
And then in the calm, still even, 
’Mid the goiden rays of the setting sun, 
It sings as it soars to heaven. 


The title was ‘‘Through Death to Life.” I 
think it appeared in the Child’s Paper or 
Child at Home. Reading the reauest of “ H.” 
in the Corner Scrap-Book of Feb. 17, I suggest 
‘Historical Tales for Young Protestants,” 
published many years ago by the American 
S.S. Union. It was made up of well-written 
sketches of Waldo, Wickliffe, Huss, with tales 
of the Huguenots, etc. Mrs. C, 


A lady calling {the other day mentioned a 
more modern book which apparently comes 
still nearer Mr. H.’s want—Philip, or What 
May Have Been; a Story of the First Century, 
by Mrs. Cutler (Crowell, $1.00). 


WORCESTER, MAss, 
Mr. Martin: I want a few copies of “ Walks 
and Talks,” published about 1860, by the Amer- 
ican Tract Society in Boston. I am told it is 
out of print. Perhaps some of the Cornerers 
can put me on the track of them. 8, 


I find that the full title was Walks and 
Talks, or Uncle Walter’s Conversations with 
the Boys. It was illustrated, sold: for fifty 
cents, and was one of a series of five volumes 
called The Chip-Basket Stories. I am afraid 
the cruel war, with its demand for “ paper- 
stock,” swept off everything like a chip-bas- 
ket! 

VERMONT. 

What is the meaning of this unintelligidility 
(hailing from Ohio), given after a person’s ad- 
dress—‘‘ Supreme Guardian of the Woodmen 
Circle of the World’? What is the correct, 
classical, modern, populdr pronunciation and 
translation of Quo Vadis? Miss F. 


The first lingo inquired for is too much for 
me. It sounds like one of the bombastic 
titles of some cheap “ Benefit Association.” 
If any of our members chance to meet with 
the Most Distinguished Grand Past Panjan- 
dum of the Highflyers of the Universe, please 
ask him! 

The weight of authority and usage strongly 
favors Kwo Vei'-dis, as the pronunciation of 
the Latin words. The literal meaning is: 
Whither are you walking? -The tradition is 
a beautiful one of the time of Nero’s persecu- 
tion. The early Christians in Rome are said 
to have persuaded Peter to flee. On the Ap- 
pian Way, just outside the city, Peter saw a 
vision of his Lord going towards Rome and 
accosted him: “ Domine, quo vadis? Lord, 
whither goestthou?’’ He replied, “‘ To Rome, 
to be crucified a second time,” and vanished 
from sight. The answer rebuked Peter and 
he returned to his duty. The Church of St. 
Maria sopra Minerva in Rome has a famous 
statue of Christ, by Michael Angelo, supposed 
to represent the Saviour at that time. Near 
the alleged spot of the vision there is a little 
church called the Church of Domine Quo 
Vadis, with alleged footprints of Christ on a 
slab. If any of our readers are in Rome this 
summer, I wish they would write us about 
those churches and relics. See Mrs. Jame- 
son’s Sacred and Legendary Art; also, Mrs. 
Clement’s Handbook of Legendary and Myth- 
ological Art, and Hare’s Walks and Talks in 
Rome. The one first mentioned might be a 


good book for Mr. H. LAN. Mm 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 27 REVIEW 
BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 


Each of the four gospels summarizes the 
view of our Lord and Saviour taken by one 
mgn who sought to present him to mankind 
as the Son of God and Son of man. Many 
other such views were written and found ac- 
ceptance among Christians in the first century 
[Luke 1:1]. But the four in the New Testa- 
ment have been adopted by the whole Chris- 
tian Church as giving us authentic and ade- 
quate accounts of Jesus Christ—of what he 
did, said and was. 

We have been studying for the last three 
months one of these four views. We have 
been seeking an answer to the question, What 
did Matthew know and think about Jesus? 
An appropriate title for the twelve lessons 
would be 


THE PUBLIC MINISTRY OF OUR LORD 


We have, it is supposed, re-read the first 
fourteen chapters of Matthew, with a map of 
Palestine before us. We now seek to revive 
the impressions on our minds of the twelve 
lessons and to make them cumulative, so as to 
leave with us a composite picture of the prom- 
ised Messiah who manifested God to his chosen 
people. 

1. We saw Jesus inducted into his ministry. 
John, the reformer, was stirring by his preach- 
ing the morally decaying Jewish nation. All 
the people in cities and country villages were 
talking about his warnings of their danger, 
his summons to repentance, his prophecy of 
the kingdom of God at hand, his announce- 
ment that he would introduce to them a greater 
Leader than he, the Messiah for whom the 
nation had long been looking. Jesus, a car- 
penter of Nazareth, went with other young 
men to hear John, offered himself to be bap- 
tized to the new life and work, was recognized 
by John as the Messiah, had his mission re- 
vealed to him by the descending Spirit and the 
Father’s voice assuring him that he was the 
Son of God. 

2. Jesus tested for his ministry. The Holy 
Spirit, which had descended and was abiding 
on him, drove him into the solitude of the 
wilderness to face the temptations of the 
devil. After the long struggle, in view of the 
life to which he found himself called, he was 
tempted to use his supernatural power to free 
himself from the conditions of his fellowmen, 
to presume on the promises of God by claim- 
ing them for unwarranted uses, and to use 
wicked means in hope of securing good ends. 
In each temptation he fortified himself through 
his knowledge of the Word of God. In his 
victory the devil left him and angels minis- 
tered to him. 

3. Jesus beginning his ministry. He took 
up the same message which John had so 
effectively delivered: ‘“‘Repent ye; for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.” He taught 
selectedfyoung men to preach the same mes- 
sage to others, one by one. He taught the 
people the meaning of the kingdom of heaven 
by healing their diseases, banishing evil spir- 
its, changing the disordered life of individuals 
and of society into wholeness, and inspiring 
othersjto do for their fellowmen what he was 
doing{for them. 

4. Afsermon of Jesus on character. He 
showed his hearers the meaning of member- 
ship in the kingdom of heaven. The children 
of the kingdom realize that they are poor in 
spirit, and therefore seek spiritual gifts. They 
feel that they want godlike character, and 
therefore mourn that they have not gained it. 
They are already learning to be meek, to pos- 
sess the self-poise of those at peace with God; 
to be merciful, seeing in men possibilities of 
likeness to God; to be pure in heart, thinking 
the theunghts of God. They make it their 
business to be peacemakers, bringing about 
the true unity of society by helping men to 
magnify their better selves. They endure 
persecution, having the one aim to make 
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wholesome, as salt does, and fruitful, as 
light does, the elements with which they 
mingle. 

5. A sermon of Jesus on prayer. Pray, he 
said, unostentatiously. Your business is with 
God, not with men. Pray in secret. You 
must be alone with God to become intimate 
with him. Pray intelligently; know God, 


know what you want, know the conditions of 


answer to your prayer. Pray according to 
the example which Christ gave of prayer. 

6. A sermon of Jesus on providence. Serve 
God only. Trust God wholly. Seek the king- 
dom of God supremely. Carry only today’s 
burdens. There are three key words in this 
lesson—life, kingdom, Father. Master these 
and you have learned the whole of theology. 

7. Jesus calling a disciple. He began to 
build up the kingdom of heaven by summon- 
ing selected individuals into it. Matthew, the 
writer of this gospel, was one of these. In 
this bit of autobiography he shows what 
Jesus required of a disciple. Follow me, 
Jesus said. Help sinners tocome tome. Do 
my work in the spirit of feasting, not of fast- 
ing. Be mindful that the new spirit and new 
metheds belong together. Don’t put your 
new wine into old bottles. 

8. Jesus setting his disciples at work. He 
organized his forces in beginning his kingdom. 
Twelve were chosen as leaders, according to 
the number of the tribes of Israel. He sent 
them first to Israelites only, not to Gentiles or 
even Samaritans. He recognized their limita- 
tions as beginners and accepted social condi- 
tions. He told them todo what he was doing— 
preach the good news of the kingdom and 
heal diseases, make men whole and whole- 
some. He told them to trust God for daily 
bread, and to make friends by finding well- 
disposed persons and treating them as gentle- 
men should. He assured them that those who 
treated them ill while they behaved worthily 
would receive just punishment. 

9. A sermon of Jesus to the cities. He set 

the example of the preaching he expected of 
his disciples as they went from city to city. 
He pronounced woe to the cities which sinned 
against light; blessing to trustful souls every- 
where, with revelations of divine knowledge 
through them ; and he gave a tender invitation 
to all burdened ones to be loyal to him and find 
rest and peace in him. 
“ 10. A sermon of Jesus on the Sabbath. He 
showed his disciples the spirit of liberty which 
he honored in respect of rules for formal ob- 
servance. Laws and customs in religion are 
valuable only as instruments for advancing 
man’s spiritual and temporal welfare. When 
they hinder this they should be set aside. The 
Son of man has authority to define or to abro- 
gate such laws. The way to honor the Sab- 
bath is to make it the noblest and fullest of 
blessing to men of all the days. 

11. A sermon of Jesus on good and bad men. 
He taught his disciples by a parable that man- 
kind is divided into two classes: the sons of 
the kingdom of God and the sons of the evil 
one; that men cannot accurately judge to 
which class their neighbors belong, and there- 
fore cannot draw a dividing line in this world ; 
that God knows who are his own and at the 
time appointed will separate the good from 
the evil, gathering the good into his heavenly 
home and destroying the wicked. 
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12. Illustrations of good and badmen. Herod 
honored John the Baptist for his courage ang 
righteousness ; feared him because he was the 
prophet of the people; was offended at him be. 
cause he denounced Herod’s vices and crimes; 
killed him to please his false friends. Herod 
sent John by a short and speedy path to his 
reward and brought on himself the execration 
of honorable men in all times. 

Here we are brought to the turning point in 
the public ministry of Jesus, when his popu- 
larity began to wane and the opposition to 
him began to define itself and to increase, 
The next three months’ studies will guide us 
through the changing character of his minis. 
try, to his crucifixion and resurrection. 





A wise questioning is the halfway toward 
knowledge.—Bacon. 
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LITERATURE 
M. ZOLA 

Certain members of the Authors’ Club in 
New York have called a special meeting of 
the club for the purpose of doing honor in 
some manner to M. Zola. They will applaud 
his protest against French legal injustice in 
the notorious Dreyfus case. Dreyfus, it is now 
admitted, was condemned on evidence which 
was concealed from him, so that he could not 
refute it. That is French justice! M. Zola 
has done a manly thing in protesting against 
it, if he really were actuated solely, or chiefly, 
by the love of fair play, because his own 
defeat and punishment were foregone conclu- 
sions. . 

But there is a theatrical atmosphere about 
the whole history of the Dreyfus case. The 
hysterical excitement of the army officials 
over the alleged betrayal of secrets to Ger- 
many—of which the Germans declare they 
never have heard; the choice of Dreyfus to be 
a victim; the conviction of the man upon evi- 
dence not introduced into court; the belated 
but vigorous denunciation of the court and 
the verdict by Zola; his own trial in the midst 
of a sort of pandemonium—it all makes one 
think of the comic opera. Nobody can help 
suspecting Zola—however unhandsome the 
suspicion may seen—of chuckling over the 
fact that he has been advertised from one 
end of Christendom to the other as hardly any 
other author ever was. 

Let the Authors’ Club, and anybody else 
who desires, make use of the Dreyfus-Zola 
matter to rebuke injustice, by all means. But 
let caution be exercised lest the cheap sensa- 
tionalism of the whole affair be prolonged and 
intensified by American references to it. 


y BOOK REVIEWS 
ANTICHRIST 


This is the fourth volume in the late Ernest 
Renan’s series about The Beginnings of Chris- 
tian History which appeared at intervals be- 
tween 1863 and 1882. It is our impression that 
this is the first English rendering of the pres- 
ent volume, which was published in French 
twenty-four years ago. It has been translated 
and edited by Prof. J. H. Allen of Harvard 
University. Like everything which Renan 
wrote it is brilliant and picturesque, intensely 
interesting, illustrating a remarkable power 
of handling material, as well as a singularly 
fresh and attractive style. But, like the other 
volumes from his pen which have come under 
our notice, it is not conspicuous for trust- 
worthiness. The mind of the author was so 
constituted that it was apparently impossible 
for him to deal with such a theme as Christian 
history in a thoroughly practical and impar- 
tial manner. His predilections controlled him 
too largely. What he wanted to believe as- 
sumed before his mind a probability, if not a 
certainty, not always justified by the evidence. 
Moreover, although not consciously irreverent 
or disposed to deal unfairly with the condi- 
tions of hig subject, he occupied a point of 
view which necessarily rendered him one- 
sided. In his observations and in his reason- 
ings his work is always entertaining and ex- 
ceptionally interesting, but it is purely indi- 
vidual. He represents no considerable school 
of critics or inquirers, and few or none among 
competent scholars accept his conclusions. 

The subject of this book is chiefly the Apoc- 
alypse, which the author believes to have been 
written under the influence of the overthrow 
of Jerusalem. It also describes allegorically 
the terrible experiences of the Jewish people 
at about that time. Antichrist is identified 
with Nero, and the ingenuity of Renan’s en- 
deavor to support this position is noteworthy. 
Of course these main positions have been ad- 
vanced by others. He is by no means unique 
in respect to them, but in the development of 
his course of thought he takes original ground 
frequently, and, as we have intimated, not 
always safely. He admits the doubt in regard 
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to St. Peter’s ever having been at Rome, but 
on the whole is strongly disposed to insist that 
the apostle did visit the great capital. The 
alleged main idea in the book of the Acts, that 
Peter followed Simon Magus about the world 
to refute him, he denies so far as Simon Magus 
is concerned, but declares that Peter followed 
Paul about, and, although not in the spirit of 
bitter hate, with desided differences of opin- 
ion, yet not without sympathy and fellowship 
with him in the love of Christ. The apostle 
John was not the type of gentleness and love, 
as commofily believed, but a man of great 
rudeness, extreme intolerance and addicted to 
harsh and even coarse language, and the anec- 
dotes told about him afterwards to suggest his 
gentleness and softness ‘‘seem to have been 
invented,’”’ Renan holds, ‘‘to be in accord with 
the tone of the epistles ascribed to him, of 
genuineness more than doubtful.” 

Many of the accepted discourses of Jesus 
contained in the gospels were uot uttered by 
him at all, but were composed long after his 
time and ascribed to him. But the effect of 
the overthrow of Jerusalem upon the infant 
church was beneficial, and indeed almost 
necessary. Had the city and temple endured, 
a center of inviolable authority would have 
been established, and the separation of Chris- 
tianity from Judaism would have become 
almost impossible. The catastrophe was nec- 
essary in order to launch Christianity upon 
an independent career of development and 
power. It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that Renan urges that the occupation 
of Rome by the king of Italy probably is des- 
tined to result as advantageously for the 
future of the Roman Catholic Church as the 
downfall of Jerusalem did for the cause of 
Christianity. Sooner or later he believes 
Roman Catholicism, which now deplores the 
loss of temporal power at Rome, will rejoice 
in it. The analysis and interpretation of the 
Apocalypse, which forms a considerable part 
of the book, is graphic and striking, and all 
students of Christian history in general, and 
of the book of the Revelation in particular, will 
be interested in the dramatic and impressive 
declarations of the author, but, as we said at 
first, his book is not likely to be accepted as 
indicating more than the individual opinion 
of an earnest but not thoroughly competent 
student. [Roberts Bros. $2.50.] 

AUDUBON AND HIS JOURNALS 


This substantial and interesting memorial 
of the famous naturalist is the work of his 
granddaughter, Maria R. Audubon, with zoé- 
logical and other notes by Dr. Elliott Coues. 
Its more than a thousand pages tell the story 
of Audubon’s life in a somewhat fragmentary 
manner and with a good deal of repetition, 
but they are entertaining and instructive and 
the great purpose of such a work, to portray 
successfully the character of its hero and to 
set forth fully and clearly the special features 
of his life work, is fulfilled. In the first vol- 
ume there is a brief biographical sketch which 
covers his whole history, furnishing an out- 
line which renders the comprehension of the 
subsequent portion more easily intelligible. 
This is followed by his European journals, 
1826 to 1829, the journal of his Labrador trip 
in 1833 and the Missouri River journals of 
1843, which are continued into the second vol- 
ume and are followed by between fifty and 
sixty short sketches of all sorts, describing 
experiences on land or sea, wild animals and 
all sorts of other such subjects as suggest 
themselves naturally to an ornithologist and a 
man who has lived an out-of-door life and 
traveled extensively. 

The personal character of Audubon, as re- 
vealed in these pages, is most attractive. He 
was fortunate in his family and in most of his 
friendships. He seems to have gone through 
life not without many a reverse, and some of 
them serious, but with a cheerful and even 
joyous spirit which always enabled him to 
make the best of circumstances and won him, 
and bound closely to him, many friends. He 
was an incessant traveler in our own country, 
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and pursued his favorite branch of science in 
all directions, even in foreign lands. Hishigh 
reputation was fairly earned and to this day it 
is undiminished. The remarkable skill which 
he attained in portraying the characteristics 
of bird life was unprecedented in his day and 
has not been surpassed in our own, if it has 
been equalled. This work is not a treatise on 
his favorite science but a story of the man 
himself, so that its illustrations seldom bear 
directly upon ornithology but are mostly por- 
traits. In spiteof its somewhat rambling and 
miscellaneous character it is interesting, but 
in our judgment had it been half as long it 
would have been far more likely to be widely 
read and all which is essential within its pages 
might have been retained. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $7.50.) 
RELIGIOUS 

A Door Opened (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50] is the title of a volame of sixteen dis- 
courses by America’s peerless master of pul- 
pit eloquence—Alexander McKenzie, D. D. 
These sermons are noble examples of reli- 
gious address. In them all there is a fine union 
of sobriety of judgment with persuasive and 
impressive utterance, and in none of them do we 
miss ‘‘the sermon of the sermon.” They will 
minister to the real needs of men and women of 
intellectual and moral earnestness who are 
seeking a rational and spiritual interpretation 
of life. The preacher affirms that Christ him- 
self is the only true and satisfying solution of 
men’s deepest questionings, and urges that 
the truths of Christ be wrought into their 
mental and spiritual character. Dr. McKen- 
zie’s method of influencing character is through 
inspiration and suggestive instruction. The- 
ology, science, philosophy, literature, current 
events—he knows and uses them all, but asa 
true orator uses them, in forms of living, 
practical truth, clothed with ardent feeling 
and glowing imagination, and addressed, not 
to the intellect alone, but to the whole man 
and especially to the springs of conduct, to 
the conscience and the heart. A _ liberal, 
scholarly, devout and Biblical spirit pervades 
the sermons throughout. Dr. MeKenzie’s 
generous sympathies and poetic fervor give 
breadth, insight and color to his expositions 
of truth. His pulpit speech derives a rare 
fineness of quality from the ideal powers of 
his mind. The inspiring truth receives a 
splendor from the beauty of its form. Each 
discourse has a rhythmical movement of its 
own, as if it were a living, harmonious suc- 
cession of ideas marching on towards a nat- 
ural end. In such preaching there is unde- 
niable genius. 

The Last Things (Eaton & Mains. $1.25] 
is another commentary by Dr. J. A. Beet. It 
discusses principally the second coming of 
Christ and the future punishment of sin. It 
is a profound, impartial, scholarly attempt to 
reproduce the teaching of the New Testament. 
The method pursued is that of studying the 
teachings of each writer separately, results 
then being blended into definite conclusions, 
the proportionate emphasis placed upon sep- 
arate doctrines of the New Testament thus 
being made more evident. It is sensible and 
practical, scholarly enough to command the 
respect of special students, but better adapted 
than the works of most such scholars for 
popular reading. We understand the author 
to accept the theory of an instantaneous com- 
ing of Christ at some future time, not neces- 
sarily immediate and more probably remote, 
accompanied by the destruction of the present 
and visible universe, and he shows ingeniously 
the value of this doctrine as a contradiction 
of materialism and points out usefully its 
special significance. In regard to future pun- 
ishment he believes in retribution, but fails 
to find in the New Testament decisive proof 
of endless human consciousness or of endless 
penalty. But, on the other hand, he finds no 
trustworthy evidence of the lapse of human 
consciousness hereafter, nor does he find proof 
of the doctrine of universal salvation or of 
that of annihilation. Neither does the future 
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probation theory find favor with him, and he 
regards it as a speculation and of no practical 
value. His position is that the writers of the 
New Testament teach nothing which logically 
implies, or even suggests, that the acute suf- 
fering of the lost ever will end, but on the 
other hand they do not actually and expressly 
assert its endless continuance. ‘‘ Weare left,’’ 
he concludes, “‘face to face with the fact that 
the writers of the New Testament agree to 
teach that the doom of those who persist in 
refusing the salvation offered by Christ is 
endless and hopeless and final ruin but say 
nothing further about their ultimate state.’’ 
We commend the work for its spirit and its 
caution. 

In Tune with the Infinite [T. Y. Crowell & 
Co. $1.25], by R. W. Trine, is one of those 
volumes which seek to make the reader ac- 
quainted with his inner self in his relations to 
God and to stimulate him to conscientious and 
consecrated endeavor under the inspiration of 
the thought of the divine presence and love. 
It emphasizes the power of the mental and 
spiritual in shaping outward deeds, and points 
out with some skill the effects of different 
moods and mental conditions upon the phy- 
sique, and the value of cheerfulness and cour- 
age to success in life. Whether everything, 
as he declares, is worked out in the unseen 
before it appears in the seen, in the spiritual 
before it is revealed in the material, may not 
be as clear to othersas itistohim. But there 
is an element of truth in the position. Some 
of his readers may understand the chapter on 
the Basic Principle of All Religions to imply 
that one religion is as good as any other, al- 
though he does not exactly sayso. This chap- 
ter might have been modified wisely. But the 
influence of the book is uplifting and it is writ- 
ten in an animated style which is agreeable. 

A Primer of the Bible [Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.00], by Prof. W. H. Bennet, makes use of 
the results of modern criticism to outline the 
story of the Bible, the composition of its books, 
their mutual relation and how they came to be 
selected and set apart as sacred. Alternative 
theories are mentioned on the same general 
principles of criticism as those adopted by the 
author. There is no room in so small a work 
for the comparison of radically different 
schools. Moreover, familiar facts are not 
mentioned unless necessary. The book is 
well arranged, ably composed and sets forth 
in a simple and lucid fashion most of what 
students need to have laid before them. It is 
useful as a book of reference and might serve 
as a text-book upon its subject. 

Principal H. C. G. Moule is the author of 
Prayers and Promises [Thomas Whittaker] 
in which are two series of studies on passages 
of Scripture. The subject of the first is inter- 
course with God. The other presents four 
utterances of our Lord signalized by the use 
of the expression ‘I come.’”’ The book will be 
found a profitable aid to religious meditation 
and growth. A poem, This Same Jesus, is 
appended to it. 

BIOGRAPHICAL 


Falkiands [Longmans, Green & Co. $3.50), 
by the author of the Life of Sir Kenelm Digby, 
is a biography of Lucius Cary, Viscount 
Falkland, who, although not among the most 
famous of his countrymen, was prominent in 
English politics in the time of Charles I., serv- 
ing as a member of Parliament, being prom- 
inent in the famous Long Parliament and ris- 
ing to be secretary of state. He also rendered 
considerable military service and was killed 
on the field of Newbury. He was intimate 
with most of the leading literary men of the 
time—Ben Jonson, Carew, Sir John Suckling, 
Waller, Chillingworth and others—and wrote 
poetry, some of which has come down to the 
present time, without ever having attained 
conspicuous literary fame. The book is writ- 
ten with animation and throws a pleasant 
light not only upon the character and the his- 
tory, domestic and public, of its hero, but also 
upon the political and social condition of the 
English of that day. The life of the Cary 


family hardly can be assumed as fairly typi- 
cal, yet undoubtedly it was similar in many 
particulars to that of other noble households. 


’ The book is a pleasant addition to the bio- 


graphical literature relating to the period 
which it covers. ; 

The Story of John Wesley (Eaton & Mains. 
75 cents], by Marianne Kirlew, is told for boys 
and girls in an effective way. There is a 
little of the manner of talking down to the 
reader, but it is not a serious defect. The 
book is illustrated and gives a good idea of its 
subject. . 

From the same publisher comes John Wes- 
ley as a Social Reformer [50 cents], by D. D. 
Thompson. It is made up so largely of ex- 
tracts from Wesley’s writings that it is hardly 
more than a compilation of his own ‘utter- 
ances. It is of limited value, because the 
author has not treated his theme in any broad 
and comprehensive way, but has chiefly sought 
to draw suggestions from Wesley's story with- 
out making them very pointed after they have 
been drawn. 

STORIES 


The Red Bridge Neighborhood [Harper & 
Bros. $1.50) reveals afresh the power of 
graphic delineation possessed by Maria L. 
Pool, its author. She is unusually familiar 
with the characteristics of plain country peo- 
ple, but gives undue prominence to those 
which are unpleasant. The hero of this plot 
is a contemptible fellow, who goes from bad 
to worse in a helpless sort of fashion which 
is almost incredible, and the picture of his 
father, who is almost as much as he the hero, 
is that of a miser of the meanest sort. The 
sufferings of the heroine, who is almost the 
only noble character in the book, awaken 
sympathy, but one cannot help regretting that 
such marked ability as that of the author 
should select for its purposes such unwhole- 
some histories. They may be true to life, but 
if there were a background of integrity and 
happiness they would be none the less effect- 
ive, and her stories would be far more faithful 
to fact and enjoyable. 

The Sack of Monte Carlo [Harper & Bros. 
$1.25] is a daring and almost ludicrous piece 
of work by Walter Frith, who imagines the 
famous gambling saloon at Monte Carlo to be 
raided by half a dozen Englishmen and an 
American, who carry off a large sum of 
money, having temporarily terrorized the 
Officials of the place. It is entertaining, and 
its utter improbability does not deter the 
reader from being amused. But it is not a 
powerful story in any sense. 

The Fight for the Crown (Harper & Bros. 
$1.25] is Mr. W. E. Norris’s latest. He has 
shown considerable skill in portraying a most 
uninteresting hero, a young Englishman who 
inherits wealth, goes into Parliament and 
comes to grief over the Irish question, largely 
for want of the power to make up his mind. 
The strong character of the book is the fem- 
inine politician who takes up the hero, 
launches him in politics and, so to speak, 
“mothers ” him all through his parliamentary 
course, and who is a fascinating woman, a 
type of a few who really exist in England 
and have considerable political influence. 
The love making in the story is limp and 
feeble and the outcome tame. 

Ribstone Pippins [Harper & Bros. $1.00], 
by Maxwell Gray, is short but a fine piece of 
work. It depicts with unusual vividness and 
fidelity the character of a rustic carter, and 
makes something of a drama out of his simple 
love affairs. It is thoroughly well-written 
and interesting, and some of the descriptions 
of natural scenery are of rare beauty. 

George Carey Eggleston’s Southern Soldier 
Stories (Maemillan Co. $1:50] contains three 


or four dozen short sketches, some of them 


very short, describing experiences and obser- 
vations in the Southern army during the War 
of the Rebellion. They are bright and spir- 
ited, sometimes funny, often pathetic and all 
exceedingly readable. They give a good idea 
of the life of the Confederate troops. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Prof. John Davidson is the author of The 
Bargain Theory of Wages (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50). His book is not sufficiently 
clear. It is a study of the question of wages 
and its different theories which is the result 
of long and careful study and which contains 
a great deal of enlightening and useful mate. 
rial, but its main point does not stand out 
with sufficient clearness. It describes at con- 
siderable length the subsistence theory and 
the productivity of labor theory, pointing out 
the merits and the defects of each. The wages. 
fund theory is a practical but premature recop- 
ciliation of the other two, and, if we under. 
stand him, the bargain theory of wages which 
he proposes is the result of the endeavor, to 
use his own words, “‘to fit the material of the 
subsistence theory and of the productivity 
theory to the form of the wages-fund the. 
ory.”’ One must be something of an expert 
economist to follow his discussions success- 
fully Doubtless the book is primarily in- 
tended for such readers, but it would be the 
better for them as well as for others if it con- 
tained a sharp, clear, intelligible definition of 
the bargain theory, and were in general more 
crisp and definite throughout. Certain chap- 
ters surpass others greatly in this respect, 
but the undeniable value of the work is less- 
ened considerably by the difficulty which the 
average reader must experience in discovering 
just what the author means to teach. Evi- 
dently it is the belief of Professor Davidson 
that the theory of wages as a bargain contains 
all which is of permanent value in the other 
theories. 

Modern France (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50), 
by Andre Lebon, belongs to the Story of the 
Nations series. It covers French history from 
1789 to 1895, and deals with the more recent 
history of the French nation in the same 
scholarly and popular manner in which the 
earlier history of this and other nations has 
been discussed in that series. The author’s 
individuality is illustrated in his style, and to 
some extent in his method, and the result is 
a readable and instructive volume, supplied 
with a number of good illustrations and with 
appropriate lists and tables as well as a bibli- 
ography. The present volume is issued in a 
new and tasteful binding, in which subse- 
quent volumes in the series ‘also will be 
bound. 

Two additional volumes in the series Ten 
Epochs of Church History, issued in the famil- 
iar handsome and substantial form, are The 
Age of Charlemagne, by Prof. C. L. Wells, 
and The Anglican Reformation, by Dr. Wil- 
liam Clarke [Christian Literature Co. Each 
$2.00). In general they are excellent exam- 
ples of careful scholarship and literary skill. 
They are well planned and carried out, and 
ordinarily are trustworthy in statement. The 
treatment of the Puritans by Dr. Clarke, how- 
ever, does not seem to us quite so impartial 
and complete as is desirable. And the state 
ment that when Elizabeth died, in 1603, Roman- 
ism and Puritanism were both at a very low 
ebb is inexact so far as Puritanism, at least, is 
concerned. It was widely prevalent then, and, 
although it was undergoing severe persecution, 
was by no means insignificant, either in the 
number of its adherents or in the earnestness 
of their loyalty to their beliefs. 

A Notebook of Northern Spain [G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $3.50], by A. M. Huntington, is 
a beautifully executed volume, illustrated 
handsomely and quite freely. It supplies a 
very interesting account of various tours in 
the north of Spain. It is the work of a wide- 
awake observer who also is an agreeable writer. 
The only adverse criticism which we have to 
offer is that the volume is too large, handsome 
and costly to attain the circulation which it 
deserves. If it had been issued in a less elab- 
orate form and at half the cost it would have 
had a large sale. Possibly, as it is, it will re- 
ceive the popular welcome which it certainly 
deserves. It does not pretend to be much 
more than a narrative of personal observation 
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and experiences, but in this field it is a decided 


success. 

Birds of Village and Field (Houghton, 
Miffin & Co. $2.00] is a new book about 
pirds, by Florence A. Merriam, which de- 
scribes a large number of birds, most of them 
common in New England, giving their charac- 
teristics so that they may be recognized at 
sight and supplying pictures of most of them. 
It is intended for amateurs, and is admirably 
arranged for use by boys and girls beginning 
to observe the birds in the neighborhood of 
their homes. It is not a narrative, but it pos- 
sesses the interest of a thoroughly excellent 
work of reference, and is admirably adapted 
to accompl'sh its purpose. 

All’s Right With the World [Philosophical 
Pub. Co. $1.50], by C. B. Newcomb, con- 
tains nearly fifty short papers which set 
forth with a certain tone of authority and 
superior wisdom a great many truths, some 
cf which are reasonably fresh and some of 
which «re not. Mr. Newcomb’s observations 
often are helpful, and always deal with the 
higher aims of the human mind and heart. If 
they were not so offered as to suggest a cer- 
tain claim of special profoundness and apt- 
ness they would be apt to meet with more 
favor. There is a certain pretentiousness 
about the book which interferes with the im- 
pression which it has a right to make. 

The Holy Grail [Alice B. Stockbridge & 
Co}, by Mary H. Ford, is one of three vol- 
umes published as a series entitled Message 
of the Mysties. The purpose of the book is 
to set forth the true history of the literature 
of the subject, and it goes back to the songs 
of the wandering minstrels in the eighth cen- 
tury and follows the story down through 
French and English literature to modern 
days. It is a little book which will interest 
those who are drawn to such subjects. 

The Student’s Standard Dictionary [funk 
& Wagnalls. $2.00] is an abridgment of the 
same publishers’ standard dictionary, and it 
embodies more than 60,000 words and over 
1,200 pictoria! illustrations and, therefore, is 
sufficiently comprehensive to answer the pur- 
pose of the ordinary student. The type is 
very smal], but is distinct, and the words 
themselves are set in heavier type than their 
definitions so as to catch the eye immediately. 
In an appendix is a great deal of additional 
and valuable material. 


NOTES 
— Lord Tennyson’s Life is in its tenth 
thousand in England. This is% large sale for 
a work costing $9. 


— Mr. Alfred Austin, the British poet- 
laureate, has resigned his position as a leader 
writer for the London Standard, and will de- 
vote himself wholly to poetry. 


— The Kansas State University has a bust 
of Charlies Robinson, the first governor of the 
State, from a design by Lorado Taft. It has 
just been unveiled in University Hall. 


— Mr. Le Gallienne, at the suggestion of 
his American and English publishers, has con- 
sented in future editions to change the title of 
his booklet, If I Were God. In spite of its 
title, we were able to commend it when we 
noticed it, for it is not irreverent and is at 
once siriking and helpful. 


—— The late George D. White, of New 
York, was prominent in the old school of 
illustrators, During the war he contributed 
war pictures to Frank Leslie’s. He illus- 
trated many geographies and histories and 
supplied the United States with designs for 
bank bills and for the Centennial medallions. 


—— The prospects are good for the erection 
at Washington of a monument to the memory 
of the rank and file of the United States army 
and navy during the War of the Rebellion. 
The National Reunion Monument Association 
has charge of the undertaking. Congress 
already has taken favorable action, and it is 
Proposed: to raise $1,000,000 by public sub- 
Seription. 
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— Mr. Marston—of Sampson Low, Mars- 
ton & Co., of London—protests against gifts 
of new books to libraries for copyright or 
other purposes, He estimates that during the 
last eight years British publishers have pre- 
sented to the British Museum, Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Durham and Edinburgh public libra- 
ries no less than 250,000 volumes! The law, 
we believe, requires this in the case of the 
British Museum, at least. But it seems to be 
asking a great deal of the publishers. 
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PRAYER MEETING 
BY*REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 

Topic, March 27-April 2. God’s Unfailing 
Promises. Ps. 91: 1-16, : 

It takes the ups and downs of life, more 
particularly the “ downs,” to give one a per- 
sonal sense of the value of God’s promises. 
The other day a business man, who had re- 
cently come out of a long period of nervous 
prostration, told me that for a time every- 
thing he had previously relied on seemed to 
give way and nothing was left but the as- 
surances of Scripture. These, however, shone 
out like stars in the blackest night. ‘ And [ 
tell you,” he said, winding up the touehing 
story of his experience in the darkness, “ my 
illness was worth all it cost me in the spiritual 
returns to my life.’’ God’s promises are so 
many and varied that we need to search out 
the ones particularly suited to the emergency 
in which we are and place our tried and 
tempted spirits upon them. No man can say 
they are empty words until he has fairly and 
fully tested them, and if he will thus put 
them to the proof he is not likely todeny their 
reality and their helpfulness. 

Another requisite is that we discern the 
real nature of the divine promises. They are 
distinctly in accord with God’s valuation of 
things. The people in Old Testament times 
were prone to think that material gifts and 
advantages were the main proof of God’s in- 
terest in them. There are, it is true, pas- 
sages that lend- themselves to such an idea. 
Bat the men of olden time who had the deep- 
est, noblest thought of God and of the reli- 
gious life discerned the fact that what God 
cared most to give to men was not houses and 
lands and granaries bursting with corn, buta 
heart and a spirit attuned to himself and an 
outward walk before men just, merciful and 
righteous. I canno*, search however faith- 
fully I may, find anything in the Bible that 
assures to me personally a continuance of 
health, great length of days, immunity from 
financial troubles, a host of friends and ad- 
mirers. But I have only to open my Bible, 
almost at random, to find promises touching 
my growth in character and the development 
of my latent capacities for knowing God and 
serving men. Regarding the fulfillment of 
such promises as this I cannot have the slight- 
est doubt, provided I do my part. 

In the larger world outside of the circle of 
our own interests nothing is more certain than 
that the promises of God to the nations and to 
the human race are being fulfilled. Winter 
holds the earth in its icy grasp for a season, 
but silently, almost. imperceptibly, spring 
steals in and unclasps the fetters. Not more 
orderly than the succession of the seasons 
proceeds the course of human history, con- 
trolled by the divine hand and directed toward 





happy and holy issues. 
Parallel verses: Ps. 1: 6; 37: 5; Isa. 40: 
8; Matt. 5: 18; John 8: 12; 1 Pet. 1: 24, 


25; 2 Cor. 1: 20 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, March 20-26. What Are the Essential 
Truths of the Gospel? Micah 6: 6-8; Luke 
10: 25-37 ; Acts 16: 25-34, 

Beliefs declared by Jesus to be vital. Why these 
are sufficient. May we be content with them? 
[See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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Ministerial Education Viewed from Two Sides—A Watchword Against Another Debt in the Board—Affirming the Divinity of Christ 


UNTRAINED MINISTERS 

An editorial in a recent number of The Con- 
gregationalist on A Decadent Ministry ar- 
gued against the ordination of men to the 
ministry who have not been trained of col- 
lege and theological seminary. In reading 
the editorial one finds himself asking some 
pertinent questions. What is the object of an 
ordained ministry? What are we to do in the 
exigency that has arisen? Has any one a sat- 
isfactory solution of the problem confronting 
the leaders of our home missionary work ? 

The ministry was never constituted for the 
sake of gaining public esteem for its ranks. 
The object of this divine calling is todo the 
work of God’s kingdom in the earth. The 
work must be done, though all sorts of work- 
efs are called. The Methodists have accom- 
plished large results for the Master, and asa 
denomination they are now receiving a just 
reward for their labors. It must be borne in 
mind that this work was done in the times 
when they were taunted with having an un- 
educated ministry. There are signs of weak- 
ening on their part, and this at just the time 
when they are raising the standard of educa- 
tion for their ministers. Those in position to 
know well understand that the Methodists are 
no longer pushing their work in the rural dis- 
tricts as they once did. The tendency is to 
maintain an over-supply of churches and 
ministers in the centers of population and 
neglect the rural districts. This tendency is 
fast leading to loss and calamity for the king- 
dom of God-and the country. 

In some quarters we Congregationalists are 
taking up the work that our Methodist breth- 
ren once did with enthusiasm and success. 
It is God’s work. It is one of the hopeful 
features of Congregationalism. At least some 
of our theological seminaries have enough 
wisdom and consecration to consider the needs 
of the rural districts in their training of men 
for the ministry. I am pastor of a church of 
300 members in southwest Wisconsin. Such 
a church naturally includes some laymen of 
ability and consecration. Several years ago 
the church, with the aid of one of its deacons, 
established a preaching station in a district 
where there was a low moral state among the 
people and no religious work being done. 
Lately three other districts have been added 
to this one, and the same deacon ordained as 
general missionary, working in these four 
districts under the direction of the pastor of 
the home church. What are the results? 
Four large country districts now have regular 
preaching services and pastoral visitation that 
formerly were wholly destitute of religious 
privileges. Many professors of religion re- 
siding in these districts have been revived 
and many converts have been made. The sick 
and dying are visited and cared for. For all 
this the missionary, who must keep a horse, 
receives a salary of $400. He has proved 
himself a man of tact and sufficient knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures to enable him, with 
such native ability as he has, to minister sat- 
isfactorily and successfully to the people. 
The church that ordained him has done some- 
thing towards solving one of the most difficult 
problems. I do not believe that any consider- 
able number of thoroughly trained ministers 
can be had for such work. Even if a much 
larger salary could be paid not many highly 
educated ministers would undertake it. If 
the Congregational churches have the wis- 
dom to go forward in their use of common 
sense methods of meeting the peculiar de- 
mands placed upon them time will fully jus- 
tify them. I believe that in the long run pub- 
lic esteem for the ministry will depend upon 
the things that are brought to pass for the 
kingdom of God rather than upon the intel- 
lectual gifts and attainments of the ministry. 





Certain it is that some of the men who have 
taken up the ministry without the training of 
the schools have proved themselves indis- 
pensable to the Master’s work. 

Platteville, Wis. C. A. WIGHT. 


NO KINDNESS TO THE YOUNG [IAN 

Is not the subject of an uneducated ministry 
of sufficient importance to engage the atten- 
tion of the next State association? Let other 
local associations besides the Hampshire East 
second the vigorous editorials in The Congrega- 
tionalist. Less than a year ago I was delegate 
to a council called by a church within sight 
of the gilded dome to ordain its acting pastor. 
The theological examination was simply far- 
cical. Though the young man was a member 
of that near-by seminary of another denomi- 
nation which has given us some good men, he 
did not possess the Biblical knowledge of a 
Junior at Mr. Moody’s school. He was not 
sufficiently well informed to conduct an inter- 
mediate Bible class in the Sunday school. 
Yet, despite his limitations and the fact that 
the association which licensed him a few 
weeks previously had advised him (it was 
tantamount to a caution) not to apply for or- 
dination, in the face also of his guarded state- 
ment that he might labor after his graduation 
with the denomination which was his first 
love, it was voted—the writer and one or two 
others protesting—that the examination be 
deemed satisfactory, etc.! It could only be 
said in favor of this procedure that adverse 
action would injare the church, and that the 
labors of the acting pastor had been blessed. 

A little heroic treatment of this case might 
have checked the current and have been an 
object lesson to some other churches and 
would-be ministers. It is no kindness to any 
young man to encourage the ‘‘short cut.’ 
After ten years of mercantile life, I was as- 
sured by certain friends that my experience 
would count for several years of study. I 
was reminded of the promise that if I opened 
my mouth God would fill it—a much-abused 
statement, which the context sufficiently an- 
swers. But I had come across the Hiberni- 
cism of the man who when he opened his 
mouth put his foot in it, and wiser counsels 
prevailed. Whatever concession may be made 
to a course in theology, the college course 
seems to me to be indispensable; and, like 
many others who have resisted the temptation 
to take a short cut to the ministry, I bless the 
good friends who rightly advised me. The 
legislature of 1896-97 passed a law which com- 
pels every embryo lawyer to attain to the high 
standard set by the Suffolk law examiners. 
Is .not every association of Congregational 
ministers bound to be equally careful in the 
case of embryo ministers? RB. B. 


‘“‘THE BOARD MUST BE KEPT OUT OF DEBT”’ 

Yes. But who must keep it out of debt, 
and how? The Prudential Committee can do 
it by so cutting down appropriations as to 
come to the annual meeting every year with 
“no debt.” But what will then become of the 
Master’s work given us to do? What of our 
pledges to the missionaries? Must the com- 
mittee keep the Board out of debt in this way? 

Who, then, must keep it out of debt? The 
constituency of the Board can do it. They 
are more than 600,000, every one of whom has 
covenanted with the Lord ‘to do what he can 
to give the gospel to the world. These can so 
increase their contributions that our pledges 
to the missionaries shall all be kept, and also 
our covenant with the Lord. What is the 
pledge we have made to the hundreds of men 
and women who, when the Master bade us 
preach the gospel to every creature, and we 
could not go in person, said to us, “ We will 
go and do our work and your work in the for- 


eign field’’? When we accepted their sery. 
ices what did we promise them? Was it that 
we would support them if convenient, but if 
not they must stay while the funds should 
last and then come home, leaving the work 
they had done to be lost, or not to be-carried 
to its true issue? Was this our promise? 
How was it in a parallel case, when 75,000 
men at the country’s call went to the field of 
war for themselves and us? Did we only 
pledge them rations and ammunition and pay 
if convenient for us todo so? Or did we say, 
**You go, and we will give you all the means 
and men needed to savé the nation, no matter 
what it costs us’’? Have we made any lessa 
promise to our 543 missionaries in the field, 
even that we will give them all the means and 
re-enforcements needed ? 

The Board must be kept out of debt. Does 
not this ‘“‘must”’ rest on every Christian? Is 
it not involved in the same ‘‘must’’ which 
rested on the Master and comes to us, which 
is declared when he said: ‘“‘I must be about 
my Father’s business;’” ‘‘The Son of man 
must be lifted up;’’ he ‘must be delivered 
into the hands of sinful men and be cruci- 
fied’? Does not this ‘‘ must’ rest on every 
disciple as to all Christian work, and espe- 
cially as to the missionary work, so sacred in 
his eyes? Should not each disciple say, “ The 
kingdom must be sdvanced’’? For this not 
only must the missionaries now in the field be 
sustained, but all re enforcements needed for 
the best prosecution of the work must be sent. 
Hundreds are preparing to go to this work. 
They must be sent and supported until every 
place that needs a missionary has one, with 
all the means to carry on the work to the best 
‘advantage? 

Cannot we who are pastors educate our peo- 
ple, especially our younger members, to see, 
admit and accept this central ‘‘ must be,’’ and 
then we shall no more hear the cry, “The 
Board must be kept out of debt ’’? There will 
be no possibility of debt. Most of all, may 
we, who are more than 600,000, say: “ We will 
not consent that the Board shall be kept out 
of debt by so cutting down the appropriations 
as to cripple the work. We cannot thus break 
our word to the missionaries and our cove- 
nant with the Master.” 

WhitinsvillegMass. JoHN R, THURSTON. 


CREEDS AS TESTIMONIES, NOT TESTS 


The Congregationalist church of which I 
am a member has recently adopted the follow- 
ing statement as its creed concerning Christ: 

We believe in Jesus Christ, the Son of God 
and the Son of man, who is the effulgence of 
the Father’s glory, the very image of his sub- 
stance, who is the Way, the Truth, the Resur- 
réction and the Life, who suffered for us, 
leaving us an example that we should follow 
his steps, and who his own self bare our sins 
in his own body on the tree, that we, being 
dead to sins, should live unto righteousness 
[Matt. 26: 63, 64; Luke 19: 10; Heb. 1: 3, Re 
vised Version; John 14:6; John 11: 25; 1 Pe- 
ter 2: 21; 1 Peter 2: 24). 

Do you find in it an expression of belief in 
the deity (not the divinity—the Godlikeness) 
of Christ and his equality with the Father? 
Is it Trinitarian ? J. ai 

[In our opinion this statement ought to 
satisfy any one who believes in Jesus Christ 
as the third person in the Trinity. Words 
cannot perfectly express or limit thoughts. 
It is possible that one who does not believe in 
the essential deity of Christ might accept this 
creed, But we consider creeds as of value in 
expressing what persons do believe, not what 
they must believe. When such a creed is 
adopted as a basis of fellowship its interpre 
tation must be left to those who are willing t 
receive it.—Ep1rors.] 
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In and Around Boston 


Excellent Progress Making 

The new Congregational House moves for- 
ward steadily and rapidly, the progress dur- 
ing the last fortnight being specially marked. 
While the front of the building is still 
open to facilitate the admittance of material, 
the rear is practically inclosed and presents 
to the observer from the vicinity of Park 
Street Church an imposing eight-story wall. 
The contractors expect to fulfill their promise 
and have the building ready for occupancy 
June 15, or at least a sufficient portion of it to 
accommodate the present resident population 
of the old house. The announcement was made 
public last week that the present property is 
ultimately to go into the hands of Houghton & 
Dutton, the large dry goods establishment 
which already has such extensive possessions 
on Beacon Street. So it may be that in the 
gourse of two or three years, on the very spot 
where grave councils and important delibera- 
tions were held by officials of the American 
Board and the secretaries of other societies, 
bargain counters, pneumatic cash tubes and 
all the dickering that accompanies a modern 
department store will be the things in evidence, 
So the old order changeth, giving place to new. 


The Young Women’s Christian Association 

The thirty-second annual meeting of the 
Boston Y. W. C. A., March 7, was one of the 
most interesting and successful in its history. 
The report of the directors showed that dis- 
tinct emphasis is placed upon spiritual devel- 
opment. The home idea prevails in the board- 
ing houses. Over 1,200 positions have been 
obtained for nurses, housekeepers and others 
during the past year through the business 
agency. Domestic service has been secured 
for 3,2) women. The Training School for 
Domestics has graduated since 1879 800 young 
women. Ninety-two graduates from the School 
of Domestic Science and Christian Work oc- 
cupy lucrative positions in various parts of the 


country ; 1,369 girls were welcomed at steamer 
wharves last year. The gymnasium has now 
587 pupils. 


Atthis meeting Rev. S. L. Loomis read ap- 
propriate Scripture and offered prayer. The 
main address was by Rev. Julian K, Smyth 
apon Christian ministration. Mr. A. S. Covell, 
amember of the advisory board, madea timely 
statement concerning the valuable work of the 
Y. W. C. A. and offered a resolution calling 
for the erection of a more ample building, that 
the departments of the association need not 
suffer. Those present signified their willing. 
ness to co-operate in raising $450,000 for this 
purpose. A hearty response may be expected 
from all the friends of the association. 

The treasurer’s report showed receipts for 
the year of $20,382 and expenses amounting to 
$24,329. There is now a balance of $950. Mrs. 
Henry |’. Durant was re-elected president. 


Practicai Federation 

The suggestive address of Dr. Berry of Wol- 
verhampton, Eng,, given in November found 
an echo on Monday, when at a largely at- 
tended meeting of the Evangelical Alliance 
* the topic of Practical Federative Work was 
ably presented by Rev. E. M. Taylor and Dr. 
G, C. Lorimer, 

Dr. ‘Taylor held that the overtures of the 
Roman 'atholic and Episcopal bodies looking 
to Christian unity are totally foreign to the 
heed of the time. Moreover, they remove our 
denominational individualism and deny any 
standing to our ministry. The needs of today 
are a practical plan by which to make the best 
use of present unity, of a general espionage 
by the churches over current evils, and a fed- 
eration of lay forces with which te meet exi- 
gencies, 

Dr. Lorimer followed in an address fre- 
quently interrupted by applause. The ques- 
tion, he maintained, is not how to obtain union 

how to render unity available. The plans 
of Dr. Berry cannot in every way be dupli- 
cated in America. Our local issues are much 
rent. One of the first steps toward com- 





bining our forces would be in changing the 
character of the Alliance. “Why not use 
these meetings as a kind of Bay of Fundy, in 
which the religious tides would rise high for 
practical ends?’’ He would have the sessions 
without essays and critics, a great church 
council met to discuss grave problems and 
special issues. The organization has fulfilled 
its first mission, that of unity, now it should 
so change itself as to come into closer touch 
with modern methods, 

Dr. Lorimer appealed for the establishment 
of a “‘national church ” to overcome the little 
differing bodies in America, and bring to- 
gether the churches in a representative con- 
vention to discuss the problems of Christian- 
ity in our land and through the world. In a 
national church—distinct from a State church 
each faith would preserve its integrity. Its 
supreme note would be ‘the doing of some- 
thing.’”’ This would find arena for action in 
Boston in the visitation of families and hos- 
pitals, and it would serve as a basis of union 
against license. It would join every Christian 
heart in national crises. 

After the addresses Dr. E. H. Byington pre- 
sented a resolution calling for the appointment 
of a committee from representative churches, 
together with the secretary of the alliance, to 
take active steps leading to definite work. This 
was adopted. The committee appointed are: 
Rev. G. C. Lorimer, D. D., Baptist; Rev. E. M. 
Taylor, D. D., Methodist Episcopal; Rev. E. H. 
Byington, D. D., Congregational; Rev. S. F. 
Hershy, Ph. D., Presbyterian; Rev. G. W. 
Shinn, Episcopal; Rev. George Savary, Re- 
formed Episcopal. 

The Florence Crittenton House 

The new house on Munroe Street, Roxbury, 
was recently dedicated to the work of rescu- 
ing young women from lives of recklessness 
and wretchedueéss. The quarters were open 
all day and many interested friends were wel- 
comed who, in turn, expressed pleasure at the 
arrangements. The institution will offer a 
real opportunity for missionary activity to 
bands of workers from different churches. 
Dr. McKenzie as Lowell rer 

The managers of t well Institute, like 
others, appréciate the fact that in Cambridge 
there abides a clergyman generally recognized 
without as well as within his own denomina- 
tion as one of the greatest of American preach- 
ers and expounders ot religious truth. Rev. 
Dr. Alexander McKenzie of the Shepard 
Church, beginning March 21, will lecture in 
Hantington Hall, on Monday and Thursday 
evenings, on The Divine Force in the World. 
A Brotherhood Anniversary 

The completion of the fifth year of the Pil- 
grim Fraternal Association of Pilgrim Church, 
Dorchester, was celebrated recently. The 
body of the house was occupied by the mem- 
bers of the association and the auditorium 
was crowded. Music, comprising three selec- 
tions, was rendered by a chorus of eleven male 
voices. The first fifteen minutes was in charge 
of the pastor, Rev. W. H. Allbright, D. D. 
Then President Abbott gave an outline of the 
work showing its growth from some thirty 
members at the outset to about seventy-five 
now. The meetings, he said, had brought the 
men in closer relation to one another and he 
believed that the association had attained the 
resuits desired. Concerning the organization 
—probably the first in the United States—the 
pastor has received inquiries from at least 100 
churches. 

The membership is comprised of middle- 
aged men of the congregation and its growth 
has been steady. The purpose of the associa- 
tion is not only social.enjoyment but includes 
a benefit feature for relief in sickness or in 
case of death. The speaker of the evening 
was Hon. John Herbert, a lawyer and presi- 
dent of the Boston Congregational Club. His 
address was on Modern Man and the Modern 
Church. He offered many original ideas 
which met appreciation in the audience. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings = mage 
Boston MINISTERS’ MEET: 


rot Congr mel, [ane 
21,10 A.M. Subject, The Mission 0 of Co 
= m in rg oes. Speaker, Rev. 


Aceh idiliaaliy PRAYER MEETING, under the 
of the Woman’s Board of Missions, in P' 
Congregational House, every Friday at 11 a. M. 


Benevolent Societies 
THE CONGREGATIONAL uous MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
in Massachusetts (and in Massac 


“a 


husetts 
only) by the Massacnusurrs. Home Missionary So- 
OIRTY, No. 9 onal House. Rev. see a 
Secretary; Rev. in B. Palmer, Treasure: 

WoMAN’s a MiSBIOnARY fe notay ll Room 
No. 32, 0 Office hours. 9 to 5. An- 
aual mem Hp, Bo on life n memvormmin. $20.00. Con- 
tributions solic Miss Annie 0. Bridgman, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
BIGN Missions, Con: th use, Boston. Frank 
Wiggin, —— ‘deen _ E. Swe Publishing and Tr 
ou) 

and Twenty-Second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 
WOMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 1 and 2, Con- 
ional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 

Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 


THE oo Building, MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, pateed 
a 





Oharities New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelis ¢ and educational 8 = Fag and 
in the W ong the Indians and © i 
office, 21 onal House; — > ra 153 La 


Congrega' 
© Street. Donations 5 A be sen either of the 
above offices, er to d. W. Hubbard, Greaeprer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-Ssecond + New York City. 

Sr eGonenngatson 42, guynoe BUILDING SOCIETY 
yg arpenage © Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
Charles ams tone 


retary , Treasurer. “United 
Gharien Pam ing, New York; v. George A. Hood, 


House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

bic oa amin Rem EDUCATION Socigty (including 
work of former New West Gomantioten). —Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry, eight ae ngeaieneey 
coll , twenty academies in the West and South, ten 
free Uhristian Schools ir in Utah and New Mexico. &. F. 
Wilkins, Offices: 10 ( Poe gig House, 
Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, I. Address, 
10 Congregational House, Bos com 

Oona. Sones SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 


oar used only, 9 for Re By work. Rev. 

oe ri Soynten, BD pereerr Duncan, 

Sebastes Field Secretary ; Gilaries F. Wyman, + 
tional House, Bosto’ 


” esanasnnes Deagaey oe eereseatas. AID.— 
Gifts should be sent to Arthur G. 8 urer, 
701 Sears Building, Boston. Kuglentioes’ for aid to 
Rev. E. B. Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House. 


MINISTERIAL ey —In order to afford a little 
bm | aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 

sionaries and ministers and their families, the committee 
of the National Council asks ye each church one splen- 
did offering for its perman ons | nvested fund. [t also in- 
Pg Fe nerour individua’ al gifts "Tor ee, information 


tes of National Ogunet 1892, and Year-Boo! 

1893, e 62. Secre Rev. N. H a Wiittlecsy. New 
Haven, 
Form 


t.; Treasurer, ev. 8. B. ‘sateen Hartfor rd Ct. 
fa est: eath the 
National ‘Counell of the ‘ongregational Churches of the 
United States” (a body corporate chartered weer the 
laws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert th 
quest), to be used for the peroess of Ministerial Relief 
= ie - (_F resolution of the National Council of 
pungtegntion Churches of the United States at its 
mies eld in Unicago in October, 1886. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
zuy, ee by the Massachusetts General Associa 
, Offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
eulplt BS yi redi in Massachusetts and in other States. 
Room Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIRTY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen 
welcome. Daily prayer meeting, 10.30 a.M., e 
study,3 P.M. Sunday services, usual toning Meetings 
every evening exce pt henna Branch mission, Vine- 
yard Haven. Isa tional society and ap 8 to 
all Co ational ‘chure es for support. Send dona 
tions of money to B. 8S. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, 
Room 22, Congregational House, Bos MSend clothing, 

comfort reading, etc., to Capt. 8. Nickerson, 
chaplain. 287 Hanover Street. Bequests should read: 
“7 and- th to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Soc Boofety the sum of ai to be applied to the charitable 
and p yxy £- said soc Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie! D President; "Seok Gould, Treasurer. 
SUCCESSFUL SUNDAY EVENING SERVICES 
Ill, OLD SOUTH CHURCH, WORCESTER 


The largest Sunday evening congregations 
in Worcester, and perhaps in New England, 
are found at this church, which is the first in 
the city, antedating all the other Congrega- 
tional churches by more than a century. It 
has never, like some mother churches, been 
depleted by the up-town movement of the 
church-going population, and it stands today 
in many respects the leading church in the 
city. It has the largest membership, number- 
ing 950, one of the finest edifices, the largest 
auditorium, seating 1,250 persons, and the larg- 
est congregation. Sunday mornings practically 
every seat is filled, and in the evening the con- 
gregation numbers 1,000 to 1,200 regularly. On 
special occasions every seat is occupied and 
sometimes two or three hundred stand. 

No effort is made to popularize the evening 
service beyond the plain and pointed preach- 
ing of the gospel. The service differs from 
that of the morning only in omitting the re- 
sponsive reading and adding one anthem. The 
preaching ia not a “‘sermonette,”’ but a sermon 
thirty-five minutes in length, decidedly evan- 
gelistic in character or dealing with applied 
Christianity in its most practical forms. The 
music is furnished by a mixed quarte*, a male 
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quartet and a chorus of forty voices, but the 
sermon has always been the main feature of 
the service, has never given place to vesper 
services or musical programs. It is simple 
and direct and aims for immediate results. 
Sometimes thee is an after meting, but usu- 
ally not. At the close the pastor, Rev. Dr. 
A. Z. Conrad, welcomes at the front of the 
pulpit all who wish to meet him, and here 
many an appointment is made for a personal 
interview. 

About sixty per cent. of the older people 
who attend in the morning are present in the 
evening, and seventy-five per cent. of the 
Christian Endeavorers remain to the evening 
service. The rest of the congregation is 
drawn largely from the multitude of non- 
church goers. The services are characterized 
by a large attendance of men. Scores of 
young men, total strangers, are seen every 
Sunday night. An important factor in the 
success of the church is the pastor’s ability to 
note and remember faces. He scans every 
face in his audience, and if a stranger is seen 
the second or third time an usher or some one 
is instructed to secure the person’s name and 
address and the pastor then sends a letter of 
invitation to meet him at the close of the 
next Sunday evening service. Thus many a 
young man or woman or family, before 
strangers, become attached to the church. 
When the pastor came here, seven years ago, 
400 to 500 in the morning and 200 in the even- 
ing were considered a good congregation. 

P. 


ST. LOUIS ACTIVITIES 

The Evangelical Alliance of the city, a 
union of the denominational Ministers’ Meet- 
ings, has started a movement which promises 
well for practical church federation. It pro- 
poses that each body represented in the alli- 
ance shall choose a minister and two laymen, 
who together shall constitute a board of con- 
trol to have entire oversight of all missions in 
the lower part of the city. Probably 150,000 
persons live in that section, from which the 
churches are gradually receding. Of the 
dozen missions there some are well organized 
with denominational authority and others are 
independent. Business men have aided gen- 
erously, but are sometimes surprised by re- 
peated appeals for what seems like an unor- 
ganized campaign. 

The alliance is intended to effect a proper 
plan of united effort. Its board will organize, 
make its own rules and become incorporated, 
that it may own property. The missions will 
be increased in number and better supervised. 
Any worthy mission is sure to have its in- 
dorsement. Here is an experiment woith try- 
ing. If the St. Louis churches can triumph 
over that particular form of original sin, 
church jealousy, the rejoicing will be great. 

The Congregationalists have already named 
three members of the board to act until the 
association meets. It is almost too much to 
hope that the plan will at once succeed, but 
no denomination can long afford to refuse co- 
operation. 

Congregationalism is having a steady and 
healthy growth in the city, and, in fact, 
throughout the State. First Church is with- 
out a pastor, but has a steady supply and its 
people are loyal. Its quiet growth more than 
keeps pace with its losses. Pilgrim, under 
the energetic pastorate of Dr. Burnham, is 
true to its old reputation, and is a happy and 
busy home for New Englanders. We have 
twenty churches in the city and eighty in the 
State, and no denomination has a better out- 
look. Our ministers are behind none in zeal 
and intelligence. and our men and women are 
essential in social and civic life. Drury Col 
lege, for which the members of our churches 
have given in the past twelve years $170,000, 
is making itself felt more every year in the 
better life of the State. It expresses and 
nourishes the best spirit of citizenship. 

The City Missionary Society is a live body 
and wisely plans for the growth of the denom- 








ination. St. Louis is undoubtedly entering on 
a new period of growth, which is sure to con- 
tinue with increasing rapidity among just the 
class of people to which Congregationali-m is 
well adapted. 

Rev. F. B. Meyer took St. Louis into his 
tour among American cities. In early Febru- 
ary he held seven interesting services, which 
crowded the Pilgrim Church to its utmost. 
He also asked the ministers to meet him on 
a Monday morning, and a large number re- 
sponded. A meeting for prayer ‘and inter- 
change of thought and experience among the 
ministers has continued since his departure. 

J. GJ. 


HYDE PARK MANNED ANEW 

Nearly a year ago to a day appeared the an- 
nouncement in our columns that the pastor at 
the First Church, Hyde Park, Mass., had been 
called to Brockton. Just now, before the year 
is quite completed, a new pastorate has begun 
in the former place by the installation, last 
week Wednesday, of Rev. H. N. Hoyt, D. D., 
whose preceding field of labor was at the ex- 
treme opposite end of the courtry in Sacra- 





REV. HENRY N. HOYT, D.D. 


mento, Cal. The council was made up chiefly 
of delegates from churches in the Suffolk 
South Conference, who met in the afternoon 
and were presided over by Rev. P. B. Davis. 
At the evening exercises the usual parts, as 
noted elsewhere, were taken, among those par- 
ticipating being Dr. A. W. Archibald, the 
predecessor of Dr. Hoyt. Mr. Davis, another 
former pastor, offered the prayer. The church 
choir rendered several pleasing anthems. 

The new pastor is a native of central New 
York, whence his family moved at the time of 
his youth to Michigan, where he received his 
early education. In 1873 he graduated from 
Olivet College, then studied one year each at 
Union Seminary, Harvard Divinity School and 
Yale Divinity School. Graduating in 1876 he 
was ordained a Presbyterian and began 
preaching in small towns in Michigan. After 
a period of rest, owing to an illness, he en- 
tered the Congregational fold to serve as pas- 
tor in lowa City, Io., for about four years. 
Succeeding pastorates were Oak Park, Chi- 
cago, for eight years, and First Church, Sac- 
ramento, Cal., for three years. Dr. Hoyt’s 
family consists of a wife and four children. 
He has already won the confidence and affec- 
tion of his new flock. 


MEN AND MEASURES IN THE NORTHWEST 
Secretary Hart 

Rev. Hastings H. Hart, who has accepted 
the superintendency of the Illinois Children’s 
Home and Aid Society, with headquarters at 
Chicago, has been for fifteen years secretary 
of the Minnesota Board of Corrections and 





Charities. He was the first secretary of this 
organization, and through his tireless labors 
and peculiar adaptation to the position has 
won a national reputation as an expert along 
this line. In his busy life he has given hig 
services freely to the churches of this region, 
Though not a pastor, he has been an honored 
minister at large, in every way helpful to 
churches and institutions of learning. Fore 
most in wisdom and efficiency in all denom- 
inational interests of the Northwest, he has 
been officially connected with Carleton Co}. 
lage and Windom Institute, and recently has 
been prominent in lifting a crushing debt of 
$12,000 from the latter school, which launches 
it upon a new era. The Northwest regrets 
exceedingly to lose him, but congratulates 
the section to which he goes. Especially wil} 
the churches in and about Chicago find in him 
an enthusiastic worker and an efficient leader, 


St. Paul’s New Pastor 

Park Church is happy in Rev. Alexander Me. 
Gregor’s acceptance of its call to succeed Dr. 
Ingersoll. Mr. McGregor has served efiiciently 
Lowry HillChureb, Minneapolis, for three and 
a half years, edch of which drew closer the 
bonds uniting him to both church and com- 
munity. This young Scotchman seems well 
suited to the needs of Park Church and its 
enlarging opportunities. His gr: wiog useful- 
ness in his present church points to prosperity 
in his new relations. 


A New Charter 

The able and representative comission 
which has been at work for six months upon 
a new charter for Minneapolis has just com- 
pleted its work. The document will probably 
be submitted to the people at an early special 
election. Not only have the weak places in 
the present charter been carefully strength- 
ened, but the instrument as a whole will be 
fac better for the successful management of 
the city. It extends the authority of the mayor 
and limits that of the council. Hence the city 
council and machine politicians are vigorously 
opposed to the new order. Already central 
and ward mass meetings are being held for 
thorough discussion of the whole question of 
municipal, executive and administrative fune- 
tions. The question uppermost is whether or 
not the present council will recommend a spe- 
cial election at which the new charter will be 
considered. 


To the Rescue of Minneapolis Schools 

For months the public prints have made 
familiar the crisis confronting the school 
board. Lacking $90,000 to provide for the 
usual s ‘hool year they felt that they had no op- 
tion but to close the schools six weeks earlier. 
This decision aroused some prominent men, 
especially Dr. D. N. Beach of Plymouth 
Church, and public sentiment in a great mass 
meeting held Sunday afternoon, Feb. 27, de- 
clared that the school year shall not be short- 
ened one hour. Already one third of the defi- 
cit has been provided for by loyal teachers, 
who voluntarily give two weeks’ salary. A 
representative committee has in hand the rais- 
ing of the balance. It has asked thirty days 
in which to do its work, but judging from 
the $5,000 and $10,000 pledges from men of 
wealth and the enthusiasm of the children 
with their smaller offerings less time wil! suf- 
fice to meet the exigency. 


Anti-Saloon League 

Dr. H. H. Russell, the national secretary, is 
carrying on a campaign in Minnesota unprece 
dented in the nearly unanimous co-operation 
of all temperance forces. He speaks in the 
smaller towns and cities during the week and 
for the largest five cities has planned a Cri 
sade Sunday, when mass meetings will be 
held in different sections of each. After his 
personal service for five weeks, the most com- 
petent local workers will carry forward the 
campaign and thoroughly organize the State. 
Both Protestants and Roman Catholics are 
expecting much from this united effort in be- 
half of anti-saloon principles. J, Ae & 
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OF SPECIAL NOTE THIS WEEK 


Generous accessions to churches in Aurora, 
fil, Buckeport, Me, Hudson, S. D., and 
Worcester, Mass. ‘ 

Churches here and there postponing the 
Week of Prayer until this season. 

Rev. H. P. Dewey of Concord, N. H., de- 
elines his call to Chicago. 

Unusual educational and temperance activ- 
ity in Minneapolis. 

A Massachusetts pastor draws on the com- 
munity for subjects. 

A fortieth anniversary in lowa and a sev- 
entieth in Maine. : 

Professor Mead’s resignation at Hartford 
Seminary. 

A public servant honored in a Boston sub- 
arb. 

An example of Christian comity in Kansas. 

A Maine pastor’s marine topics. 


PRACTICAL CHRISTIAN UNITY 


In the booming period the frontier town of Garden 
City, Kan., became seriously overchurched for its 
present reduced population of 1,500, and one year 
ago the Kansas H. M. 8. board of directors decided 
that on this account alone further home missionary 
aid to our church would be unwise, and recommended 
in its place efforts to unite Christian forces on the 
field. Although the Congregational church was the 
first to do active Christian work and erect a house 
of worship in the town, yet its members entered 
heartily into the plans of the board, and as a result 
the Congregational and Cumberland Presbyterian 
Churches have become united. The new organiza- 
tion, known as Union Church, has its own state- 
ment of creed on the evangelical basis, a member- 
ship already of nearly 70, with prospect of early 
increase, a Sunday school of 100, a well-attended 
weekly prayer meeting and a thriving Y. P. 8. C. E. 
It is self-supporting and pays a salary of $1,000, 
which i: fully subscribed for the coming year. The 
movement is popular with business men, and the con- 
gregations are large at every Sunday service. The 
Cumberland Presbyterian Chureh building, bei»g 
the larger of the two, is occupied by the new organi- 
zation, aud the one belonging to the Congregation- 
alists will be sold and remittance made to the C. C. 
B.S. The new chureh has for its first pastor Rev. 
€. N. Severance, a Congregationalist. B. 


A SILVER ANNIVERSARY IN NEBRASKA 


The church in Franklin celebrated delightfully . 


its 25th birthday Feb. 13, 16, the latter being the 
date of organization. The church was gathered by 
Rev. 8. N. Grout. The historical sermon, preached 
Sunday morning by the present pastor, Rev. G. W. 
Mitchell, outlined the successful work of the quar- 
ter-century. Of the 10 original members, gathered 
from three communities, three are still living and 
two are still members of th's church. At the end 
of a year letters were granted to five persons to 
unite with others in organizing the church at Riv- 
erton, and three oth-rs left to join with neighbors 
in forming another at Macon. In all 432 persons 
have become members, 226 on confession. A 
tumber of these have been fruits of the great re- 
vival movements in 1878, 1882, 1884 and 1896. 
The present membership is 199. The church’ has 
raised for home expenses $12,508 and for benev- 
dlences $5,956. Of the last-named sum $4,050 
went for Christian education, largely to Franklin 
Academy. Five pastors have served the church— 
Rev. Messrs. §. N. Grout, J. M. Strong, W. 8. 
Hamptou, C. 8. Harrison and G. W. Mitchell, the 
last-named having begun work in January, 1892. 
Mr. Hampton was first principal of the academy, 
Serving both church and school during his two 
years’ pastorate. Mr. Harrison’s influence was 
strong for both organizations, as has also been that 
of the present pastor. In all these years the church 
on have been closely united in Christian 


At the Sunday evening service papers were read 
setting forth the history of the Sunday school, La- 
dies’ Aid Society, Ladies’ Missionary Society 
ad Y. P. §. ©. E. Om Wednesday evening 
the women served a banquet to 200 guests, after 
Which Principal Hart of the academy took the 
chair as toastmaster. Rev. Mr. Grout told of ea: ly 
experiences, and speeehes were made by members 
of the church and academy. Letters were read 
from absent members and former pastors. Supt. 

n Bross brought greetings from the Home 
= ry Society,. Rev. Samuel Williams spoke 
Riverton, and the program was varied with ex- 

it music, ae - H. B. 









THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Andover 
Instead of preaching again before the class for 
criticism tbe Seniors are to hand in to Professor 
Churcbill a written sermon for private criticism —— 
Nineteen students attended the meetings of the 
Boston Missionary Inter-Seminary Alliance, last 
week, at the Baptist institution in Newton. Messrs. 
Rollins and Snell represented Andover on the pro- 
gram. 
Hartford 
Besides attending the Cleveland convention Pro- 
fessor Perry visited Oberlia College and preached 
Feb. 27.——Prof. C, G. Fairchild of Oberlin was here 
the last of February.——At the Students’ Confer- 
ence Society, March 8, the program was the organ- 
ization and conduct of an ordaining council. Pro- 
fessor Merriam arranged the preliminary plans. 
Mr. E. W. Capen was elected moderator, the coun- 
cil being composed of the entire Senior Class and 
several of the faculty. G. W. Fiske acted as candi 
date, presenting an able paper. Great satisfaction 
was felt at this opportunity of objective instruction. 
——The spring recess lasts March 12-21. 
Yale 
Last week’s special lectures included Alphonse 
Daudet, by M. Doumic of Paris, and Early Floren- 
tine Painters, by Professor Hoppin.——The Philo- 
sophical Club heard Dr. Livingston Farrand of Co- 
lumbia give an address on Primitive Conceptions of 
Crive and Punishmefittrom a Psychological Stand- 
point.—The Leonard Bacon Club debated: That a 
minister should not recéf¥e any discounts or rebates 
in trading and traveling which may be offered him in 
virtue of his office —-J. K. Moeve was the Senior 
preacher. 
Oberlin 
The Oberlin College trustees at their recent an- 
nual meeting made ex-President Fairchild professor 
of theology emeritus. He is spending the winter 
months in Florida.——The visitors from the Ohio 
Association were at the seminary last week. They 
are Rev. J. W. Malcolm of Cleyeland and Rev. C. H. 
Small of Hudson.—— Mr. 8. M. Sayford recently ad- 
dressed the college Y..M.C. A, and spoke infor- 
mally to the seminary men, 
Chicago 
Seven elective courses are offered during the third 
period.—— Wednesday noon Rev. W. 8. Hawkes of 
Salt Lake City gave an address on Home Mission- 
ary Work in Utah and called for volunteers.— 
President Blanchard spoke on the Observance of 
the Sabbath Thursday.——Professor Mackenzie lec- 
tured before the students of Wheaton College Fri- 
day.—Professor Taylor spoke in the interest of 
Unity Settlement at Minneapolis Saturday evenin z, 
preached on Sunday and delivered various other 
addresses. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


N. J.—The Northern New Jersey Conference held 
its semi-annual meeting in Nutley, where the new 
building was much admired. The conference is 
both an organization of churches and a ministerial 
association. An effort was made. to secure a con 
stitutional change to keep these functions more 
distinct. The effort failed, but it was resolved that 
all ministers within he bounds of the conference 
who are ordained or installed by council should re- 
ceive enrollment as members on presentation of 
their papers. The feature of the morning session 
was an able paper by Rev. J. O. Jones of Bound 
Brook on The Critic’s Contribution to the Student 
of the English Bible. He contended that the average 
Bible student is very much the gainer from the 
critie’s work. In the afternoon Mr. T. G. Shear- 
man, the single-tax advocate, on the sides of moral- 
ity and religion, made a vigorous arraignment of 
present systems of taxation. Following the ses- 
sions of the conference came a meeting of the Con- 
gregational Union of New Jersey. A new feature 
of the midday collation was the assignment of 
seats at the tables by numbers distributed by lot. 


Kan.—Wichita Association met at Haven, Feb. 28. 
Rev. D. H. Scarrow preached and topics considered 
were: The Reidealization of Home Missions, Influ- 
ence of the Pew on the Pulpit, The Midweek Serv 
ice, Truths Needing Emphasis in the Pulpit of 
Today, Home Missions, Sunday School Work and 
Fairmount College. In the woman's missionary 
hour the A. M. A. had prominent place. The meet- 
ing was strong and progressive. Professors B. F. 
Buek and Paul Roulet of Fairmount College were 
approbated to preach by this association March 1. 
Professor Buck supplies regularly at Maize. 





CLUBS 
N. H.—The Ashuelot Club, at its February meet- 
ing in Keene, obseryed a patriotic night with the 
usual social features and a commemorative pro- 
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gram. The principal address was by Rev. C. E. 
Harrington, D. D., of Waltham, Mass. 

Cr.—The New Haven Club observed ladies’ 
night March 14, and the meeting, which was held 
at the Church of the Redeemer, was in the form of a 
festival of music. Miss M. G. French gave an ad- 
dress on The History of Church Music, from Gregory 
the Great to the Present Time. The lecture was 
illustrated by a musical program rendered by the 
choir of the church under the leadership of Mr. T.G. 


Shepard, including Bach’s Passion Chorale, Old Pur- _ 


itan Hymns, and Unfold, Ye Portals, from Gounod’s 
Redemption. Mr. W. M. Parsons is president of 
the club. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Massachusetts 
[For Boston news see page 393.) 

SOMERVILLE.— Winter Hill, An evening service 
in memory of the late librarian of the public library, 
John 8. Hayes, formerly a member of this church, 
was largely attended last Sunday by city officials, 
teachers, library trustees and other citizens. The 
pastor, Rev. C. L. Noyes, condu’ted the exercises 
and spoke regarding the deceased. Mr. G. A. 
Southworth, superintendent of schools, and Mayor 
Perry, also spoke. The will of Mr, Hayes provides 
that a teachers’ library, chosen from among his 
books by Mrs. Hayes, be presented to the city asa 
part of the public library. 

NorRTH READING.—Rev. D. B. Murray of Med- 
ford conducted evangelistic meetings with this 
church during February. Stormy weather and bad 
roads interfered with the attendance, but good seed 
was sown for the future. The pastor, Rev. E. E. 
Colburn, is delivering Sunday evening lectures on 
The Book of Revelation. 


BEVEi.LY.— Dane Street held its annual business 
meeting March 8, and a large company sat down to 
supper. Reports showed the most healthy finan- 
cial condition known to the oldest inhabitant. Re- 
ceipts for the year were about $4,500. All bills 
have been promptly paid when due. Much cr: dit 
is* due to the free pew, weekly pledge system, 
which was unanimously adopted for a third year. 


DRacut.—Center. Seventeen persons were re- 
ceived to membership recently, 12 on confession, 
making 40 received during the eight months’ pas- 
torate of Rev. F. I. K«lley. 

EAsT ORLEANS closed last year with a surp! s in 
the treasury, which has not happened here before 
for years. Special meetings followed the Week of 
P ayer. The Ladies’ Social Circle has the largest 
membership for years, and has just purchased a 
piano for $450. Feb. 22 a flag and flag-staff were 
dedicated on the church grounds, the flag being 
presented by the pastor, Rev. KE. I. Rackett, and 
the pole and its belongings by different members. 
The exercises were patriotic and the church was 
well filled. At the close the pastor was given a 
purse of money contributed by the parishioners. 
Since November a series of free entertainments, 
the first ever attempted here, has been largely pat- 
ronized. The pastor and people enter upon their 
fifth year together strongly attached. 

MIDDLEBORO.—Rev. R. G. Woodbridge, the pas- 
tor, is preaching a series of sermons upon Ques- 
tions that Wide-awake People Are Asking About 
the Bible. Such queries as the following form the 
basis of the sermons: What do you mean when you 
say the Bible is the revelation of God? What is the 
higher criticism and what is it doing with the Bi- 
ble? Who wrote the Bible? What shall I believe 
about miracles? What is it to believe the Bible? 
From old and young have come hearty commenda- 
tion of the plan. The pastor announced the series 
through the press and asked for questions that 
troubled people to be mailed to him unsigned, 
promising to give fair and honest consideration. 
Questions were sent, and the plan has been ap- 
proved. Noone can undertake such work or listen 
to such sermons without gaini: g a larger love for 
thé Word of God. Mr. Woodbridge has just re- 
ceived the first award of $1,000 offered by a New 
York newspaper for an article on The Power of 
Gentleness. 


WoORCESTER.—Pilgrim. The 13 new members 
received March 6, three on confession, make 190 
that have been added since Dr. Lewis became 
pastor a little more than a year ago. The evening 
congregation numbers 500, and about 100 usually 
remain to the after meetings held during Lent. The 
Intermediate ©. E. Society has just completed its 
first year; it has 47 members.—— Union. Dr. Tuttle 
has issued a neat folder giving his Lenten subjects 
for Sunday mornings and evenings, for the mid- 
week prayer meeting and for Passion Week, when 
services will be held every evening. 

SPENCER.— First. The total receipts last year 
were $7,784 and the benevolences $2,417, of which 
$1,819 were for the home field. Tribal prayer meet- 
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ings are held, the church supporting them well. 
The town was divided into sections named after the 
12 tribes of Israel, each having twoleaders, In addi- 
tion to the prayer meetings a social is held in each 
section during the winter. The effect is to build 
up the church. The Men’s League has had a large 
increase in membership. It has just had a “ ladies’ 
night,” observing Washington’s Birthday in true 
colonial style with a reception, banquet and an 
able address by Pres. T. C. Mendenhall of Worces- 
ter Polytechnic Institute. 


SPRINGFIELD.—Hope. An impressive farewell 
service was held at the last prayer meeting which 
the retiring pastor, Rev. Ralph Brokaw, conducted, 
Feb. 24. Nine new members were received. The 
pastor’s remarks were earnest and effective, urging 
the people to loyalty and consecration. The au- 
dience was the largest probably ever gathered in 
the room.—Park. Plans are nearly completed for 
the purchase of a new organ.—South. Educa- 
tional Work was made the subject of a recent 
prayer meeting. President Lee of the French 
American College and Secretary J. L. Dixon of 
the Bible Normal College emphasized the impor 
tance of the work of their institutions. 


Maine 


SouTH FREEPORT should have the credit of part 
of an item which appeared through mistake last 
week under another name. It stated that the new 
chapel was dedicated Feb. 18. It stands on the 
site of the old meeting house and is 55 x 25 feet in 
size. It is well buiit and convenient, having a com- 
modious kitchen and appointments. The building 
was largely the gift of one church member. 

BucKsPoRtT.—The first Sunday in March will ever 
be a memorable day in the history of this church. 
Over 70 persons joined its membership as the result 
of the revival under Rev. H. L. Gale. Rev. A. L. 
Skinner assisted the pastor, Rev. William Forsyth, 
on this interesting occasion. The resident mem- 
bership last year was 93. 

CRANBERRY IsLEs.—Mr. C. N. Davie, who 
preaches here, is considering at his Sunday even- 
ing services these topics: Compass, Chart and Rud- 
der, Standing in the Gangway, The Danger of 
Drifting, Coasting, In Irons, Whither Bound? 
What Haven? 

GARDINER.—Rev. A. L. Park, pastor here from 
1864-81, has recently lost his wife by death after 
her long and painful illness. Sympathizing friends 
arraneed a memorial service, the pastor, Rev. J. L. 
Quimby, and others participating. 

WARREN.—A fellowship meeting in honor of the 
70th anniversary of the church was held, March 2, 
addressed by Rev. F. 8 Hunnewell, a former pas- 
tor. On Sunday the pastor, Rev. E. R. Stearns, 
gave a historical review. 

AUBURN.—Sizth St. Rev. H. F. Burden spoke 
impressively on the Power of a Deathless Life at 
a Frances Willard memorial meeting which was 
largely attended. 

CoRNISH.—Rev. J. B. Saer, who recently resigned 
this charge, is requested to reconsider his action 
and continue the relationship. 


HIRAM AND SEBAGO.—After a thorough exam- 
ination the council called to install the pastor-elect, 
Rev. W. P. Hume, decided to defer that event. 


New Hampshire 


ConcorD.—South. Although the strongest pres- 
sure was brought to bear upon the pastor, Rev. H. 
P. Dewey, by the Kenwood Church of Chicago, the 
remonstrance of his long-time parishioners has pre- 
vailed, and at the close of the morning service last 
Sunday, as he made known his declination to the 
call, the announcement was greeted with sponta- 
neous and hearty applause The expressions of 
deep-seated and tender affection have been a great 
joy to the pastor and hisfamily. The other churches 
in the city share in the general rejoicing at his deci- 
sion. 


NortH HAMPTON.—Eleven young people joined 
the church recently on confession, and 14 have 
been added to the Y. P. S.C. E. during the past 
few weeks, The attendance at the Sunday services 
is.large. This spring a new parsonage will be 
erected, to cost about $3,500 above the foundation. 
It may be ready for occupancy in the early summer. 

Hopkinton is a recipient of a fine pulpit Bible from 
Mr. Lucius Tyler.——Campton gave about $1C0'for 
benevolences last year.—Rev. A. H. Armes of 
Warner, who has been sick for nearly three months, 
has closed his labors as pastor. 


Vermont 
Wo.Lcort.—The new pastor has been assisted in 
special meetings for three weeks by Miss Jones, 
who comes to join the State band of women evan- 
gelists, and by Rev. M. T. Shelford of Elmira, N. Y. 
About 30 conversions are reported. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Str. ALBANS.—An illustrated lecture on The Holy 
Land was recently given by Honorable and Mrs. 
Adna Brown of Springfield, members of The Con- 
gregationalist Pilgrimage. 

BRISTOL.—An effort is being made looking to the 
organization of a Congregational church here, with 
Rev. C. N. Thomas of New Haven a; pastor. 

Rev. C. O. Day of Brattleboro conducts a success- 
ful “quiet hour” at the parsonage on Wednesdays. 
——Rev. C. H. Morse of Brookfield is planning to 
take a year of graduate study at Hartford Seminary. 


Connecticut 


NEw HAvEN.—Taylor Memorial has had a period 
of renewed activity since Rev. A. M. Hall came 
here last June. Sixteen were received to member- 
ship March 6, 11 on confession, making a total of 
87 accessions during the pastorate. The 8.8. aver- 
age attendance has increased from 97 to over 200. 
A special effort has been made to reach families of 
working men connected with the Winchester Arms 
Co. largely through the school. A Men’s Club for 
the discussion of ic questions promises much. 
Nine of those received at the last communion were 
men. The former pastor, Rev. H. L. Hutchins, still 
remains in the church and gives hearty support to 
his successor.— United. Last Sunday evening the 
Men’s Club service was addressed by Pres. C. C. 
Hall on Dean Stanley. 

MERIDEN.—First. A new method of conducting 
the prayer meetings is meeting with great success. 
At the beginning of the year 50 members signified 
their willingness to take part once a month, and 
they have been divided in four sections, one for 
each week. Topics were assigned each person upon 
which to speak, The Congregationalist Handbook 
being used. Any not assigned topics are at perfect 
liberty to speak. The result is an increase in inter- 
est and attendance. 

West Avon.—Rev. F. 8S. Francis having accepted 
a call to Somerville, Rev. J. A. Hawley has been 
called. He is a student at Hartford Seminary. 
The mission circles have raised $120 to make 
needed repairs. Since the organization of these 
circles a few repairs have been made, silver has 
been bought for the church, the worthy poor in the 
parish have had help, and two barrels have been 
sent to New York missions. 

HARTFORD.—South. A week ago Sunday Rev. 
Dr. E. P. Parker spoke with reference to the two 
brass tablets presented to the church by Mrs. C. H. 
Smith, in memory of her aunt, Miss Elizabeth Cool- 
idge, a member and active worker for 31 years.—— 
Asylum Hill. The movement to build a parish 
house just east of the church has been started, 
with the hope of raising $25,000. 

BLACK Rock.—Th? 50th anniversary of the found - 
ing of the Ladies’ Aid Society has been appropri- 
ately celebrated, about 60 being present, includ ng 
a former pastor, Rev. H. W. Pope. During its half 
century its gifts have aguregated $11,562. Oaly 11 
original members still live, five being present on 
this occasion. x 

MIDDLETOWN.—North. Dr. Hazen has so far 
recovered from his indisposition as to be able to 
occupy his pulpit. The benevolences last year 
amounted to $4,356, of which $1,063 went for for- 
eign work. The parish house fund now amounts to 
$1,258, and the increased activity demands its 
erection. 

HUNTINGTON.—Sunday, March 6, Rev. A. J. Park 
in an interesting sermon spoke of the history of 
the church for 10 years, the beautifying of the 
edifice, its destruction by fire and the willingness of 
the people to rebuild. Notwithstanding all this the 
benevolences were not intrenched upon. 





SouTH GLASTONBURY.—The 62d annual meet- 


ing and roll-call was held, March 4, with 59 re- 


sponses, The reports were all encouraging. An 
increase was noted in missionary contributions. A | 


historical paper reviewed the work of the women 
during threescore years. 

COLCHESTER will do its own printing hereafter. 
A printing press and outfit will be owned. This is 
a new step here, and has proved successful in other 
places. 

South Coventry has passed resolutions of appre- 
ciation regarding the 50 years’ service of the late 
Deacon Dean. 

MIDDLE STATES 
New York 


ScHROON LAKE.—First. The annual meeting was 
held March 9. Encouraging reports showed the pur- 
chase of new hymnals and Bibles, renovation of the 
interior of the edifice, help given to poor families of 
the community and to the Home for the Friendless, 
gifts of $23 to the missionary societies, a prosper- 
ous Sunday school, a floating 8S. 8S. debt canceled. 
The receipts of the church last year equaled the 
expenses, and about $15 more of benevolences and 
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$30 more for home expenses than in the preceding 
year. Rev. Henry Lewis is pastor. 

LockPort.—The churches have benefited by four 
weeks of union services this year, the city 
conducting the work. Rev. J. W. Bailey is pastor 
of the First Church and Rev. W. J. Tate of the Rast 
Avenue.——First has received 20 new members 
since the last report, 17 on confession. This makes 
& total of 209 during the seven and a half year, 
pastorate of Rev. J. W. Bailey. The attendance at 
the weekly prayer meetings has doubled during the 
past six months, 

ALBANY.—First. The Woman’s Foreign Mis. 
sionary Society at its recent annual mecting re- 
ported gifts of $255 last year. Rev. A. L. Love, the 
new pastor, spoke on The Sermon on the Mount, 
A tea was served in honor of two valued members 
who are about to leave the city. To one of thema 
gold watch was presented. : 

NEw YORK.—Broadway Tabernacle. Last werk 
the church tendered a reception in the chapel to 
the new pastor, Rev. C. E. Jefferson, and his wife, 
The room was crowded. It was pretti y <iecorated 
with evergreens and palms and music was rendered 
by an orchestra. 

New Jersey 

NEWARK.—First has united with neighboring 
churches in evangelistic meetings, with gratifying 
results. At one meeting 250 prayer cards were 
signed, about 50 by non-church members. The 
church has also greatly enjoyed a series of lect ies 
by Mr. J. B. Koe&ne.—— Belleville Avenue is making 
a heroic effort to raise a long standing debt. The 
promise of a $10,000 loan for 10 years has been 
made by the Church Building Society, upon the 
condition that the remaining $9,000 be paid off ty 
the beginning of next year. Pledges are being cir- 
culated, and every department has entered heartily 
into the undertaking. The pastor, Rev. W. A. Rice, 
is about to prea h a series of sermons on the Bible 
and questions will be welcomed to be answered +t 
the closing service of the series. Attendance is in- 
creasing somewhat at the chuich services and de 
cidedly at the Sunday school. 

GLEN RiIpGE.—Arrangements have just been 
completed for paying off another $1,000 of the 
church debt. A movement is in progress for secur- 
ing a good quartet. 

THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 


CINCINNATI.— Walnut Hills. The Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society held an interesting meeting March 
11, with addresses by Mrs. Glen Tayior of McAulay 
Mission, New York, Mr. Atkins of the social settle- 
ment work, Cincinnati, Adjutant Andrews of the 
Salvation Army and Mrs. Thalheimer of the Y. W. 
C. A. After a solo and chorus, lunch was served. 
——<Storrs. The seventh lecture in the entertain- 
ment course was given, March 11, by Mr. E. A. 
King of Lane Seminary on The Evolution of Draw- 
ing, illustrated with blackboard and crayon. 

ELYRIA.—Second. This church, to whose pas- 
torate Rev. H. 8. Wannamaker came Jan. 1, bas 
received since that date 34 members, all adults, 16 
men and 10 husbands and wives. All but five of 
the number are heads of families and 25 came on 
confession. Although plans are adopted for anew 
house, it has been found necessary to enlarge the 
present temporary building to accommodate the 
Sunday school and the evening congregations. 

SPRINGFIELD.—First. The pastor has just fin- 
ished a series of ‘historical sermons: With John 
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Huss from Prague to Constance, With John Calvin 
from Picardy to Geneva, With Ulrich Zwingli from 
Glarus to Zurich, With John Knox from St. An- 
drews to Edinburgh. Every Sunday morning the 
congregation hears @ brief cermon in verse before 
the regular discourse. 

PAINESVILLE.—Rev. A. F. Skeele has been wel- 
comed with great heartiness by his new church. A 

sant feature at his installation was the pres- 
ence of a delegate from his former field, Wellington, 
who bore testimony to the esteem in which he was 
held there. 

CLEVELAND.—The Ministers’ Meeting, March 7, 
had a paper on Pulpit Mannerisms, by Rev. A. B. 
Cristy. Before the regular session a “quiet hour”’ 
was held. The ministers extended a hearty invita. 
tion to the C. H. M. S. to meet in Cleveland in June. 


STEUBENVILLE.—March 6 14 persons were re- 
ceived, all on confession. This is partly the result 
of special meetings for two weeks previous and of 
the Sunday evening services during the winter—all 
conducted by the pastor, C. C. Merrill. 

Illinois 
(For Chicago news see page 382.) 

STREATOR.—First is slowly recovering from the 
effects of the six months’ strike, and will attempt 
to meet its financial obligations. There has been a 
gain of 16 new members, and the Sunday school is 
increasing in numbers and helpfulness. The home 
of the pastor, Rev. Howell Davies, was recently 
yisit:d by an enthusiastic company of Welsh peo- 
ple, and in recognition of his services to them in 
conducting a weekly prayer meeting he was pre- 
sented with a gold-headed cane.. His wife also 
received some valuable chinaware. Refreshments 
were served and a delightful evening spent. Rev. 
J. M. Sutherland of Havana, IIl., wi!l begin a series 
of special meetings at once. 

RocKFORD.—Rev. Theodore Clifton, the new 
western secretary of the Education Society, made 
an excellent impression in this city during his re- 
cent visit. He gave one address at the First 
Church, two at the Second and two at the college. 
The Second Chureh doubled its usual offering, and 
many individuals were interested who will con- 
tribute liberally at other times. 

AURORA.—The early months of 1898 have been 
fruitful ones with the churches here. At a recent 
special communion service in New England Church 
58 new members were received, a majority being 
young persons, and 40 of them being baptized. 
The infant son of Chiness parents was also bap- 
tized. 

EVANSTON.—First has just received 21 new 
members, 16 on confession, thus enlarging its total 
roll to over 500. Rev. J. F. Loba is pastor. 


Indiana 


ANDERSON.—Hope. The Indiana Association a 
year ago accepted an invitation to hold its annual 
meeting, May 10, with this church. Because of 
Dr. Ball’s retirement from the pastorate, however, 
and the incomplete condition of the new edifice, 
the place of meeting has been changed to May- 
flower Church, .Indianapolis. Rev. W. C. Gordon 
will preach the sermon. Rey. N. A. Hyde, D.D., 
Indianapolis, receives all correspondence. 

Nichigan 

Detroir.—Old First. Dr. Boynton has begun a 
series of Sunday evening sermons on the general 
topic The Young Man and His Soul. The sub-top- 
ies includ+: work, worry, wine, womanhood, wealth, 
worship.— Woodward Avenue. The Young Men’s 
Club held its annual meeting at a social evening at 
the home of Hon. D. M. Ferry.——Boulevard’s 
newly organized brotherhood has taken good hold 
andis likely to accomplish much.—Canfield Ave- 
nue, though but 14 years old and an English church, 
has sent out a healthy German church of about 80 
members, with a church building and full equip- 
ment, and a sturdy Polish charch of 42 members, 


. Which took up housekeeping March 6 in its own 


house. It is interesting to know that this is the 
first evangelical Protestant work among the Polish 
people in America. ; 


GRAND RAapips.—South has rededicated its 
house, At the afternoon services of the day all 
the Congregational pastors of the city were present 
and assisted in what proved a most delightful serv- 
lee. The edifice was packed. The repairs have 
Cost about $2,400, and all has been secured but 
$200.— Kast. Rev. W. H Underhill, after six 
years of faithful work, has closed his ministry. 
The pastors at a recent Monday meeting passed 
fraternal re solutions regarding his departure. 

Wisconsin k 

SHULLSBURG.—Mareh 4 and the following Sun- 
¢ay were occupied with the second anniversary of 
the church. The first day a banquet and musical 
ttertainment took place, and the Sunday services 
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consisted of addresses by Rev. Messrs.D.R.Grover, helping in a series of special meetings at Fonta- 
T. J. Browa and Mr. E;*Rule, and the sermon by nelle, and as soon as these are over expects to en- 
Rev. C. H. Taintor. gage in a similar effort at Laddsdale. 

Evangelist Hills has held meetings in Necedah, KEOKUK.—Twelve members were received at the 
resulting in 100 conversions in the first eight days. last communion, all on confession. At the special 
At New Lisbon also there have been union revival request of the Men’s Club Rev. W. L. Byers lec- 
meetings with good beginnings——A “culinary tured to it, March 4, on Home and Its Foes. It 
entertainment” was given in Platteville by the brought out a full house, and cleared about $50. 
men, which realized $60. BUFFALO CENTER.—The pastor, Rev. N. L. 

THE WEST Packard, has recently been assisted in special 
meetings by Rev. Messrs. C, E. Sinclair and F. A. 
Missouri Slyfield. Mr. Packard is now holding special meet- 

Windsor has sustained a great loss in the sudden ings in the country. 
death of Mr. Philip McAssey, a nobl» and useful Sa.em received 36 accessions during February, 
Christian layman.——Carthage has congregations the result of special meetings begun soon after the 
that fill the house to overflowing, espec'aily on San- Week of Prayer, and which continued for about a 
day evenings. Rev. A. J. Van Wagner is pastor. month. The services were led by the pastor, Rev. 

lowa F. G. Beardsley. 

NEw HAMPTON.—The 40th anniversary of organ- FGasssete 
ization was observed Feb. 14. A history of the MINNEAPOLIS.—Fifth Avenue is having the help 
church was given, and the work of its various soci- Of Rev. C. O. Otis in evangelistic services, and sev- 
eties was reviewed. Of the eight charter members ¢'4! persons have confessed Christ. Union and 
five are still living, three of whom were present at 7/irty-eighth Street are prospering under the lead- 


the anniversary exercises, letters being read from ership of Rev. D. D. Davies, who has just returned 
the other two. from burying his wife in Ohio.—— Forest Heights 


ladly welcomes back itsYormer pastor, Rev. R. A. 
ELpDOoN.—A deep spiritual work is going on in the & 
hearts of the people. The attendance at all serv- Hadden, who has been studying at Chicago Semi- 


ices is large. The pastor, Rev. George Marsh, is Continued on page 399. 


I’d Give Anything 


To be relieved of this dreadful distress! | food caused me when I satisfied my appe- 
This is what people say who suffer from | tite. I felt despondent and depressed after 
indigestion and dyspepsia. Thereis relief | eating and had pains through my chest, re- 
and cure for such cases. Others have | sulting from gas in my stomach. I read what 
found it in Hood’s Sarsaparilla, why not | Hood’s Sarsaparilla had done for others and 
you? The peculiar toning effect upon | I decided to try it. I was relieved very soon 
the stomach, the res- after I began its use. 
toration of the digest- My appetite increased 
ive operations and the — si vie oe a 
sharpening of the ap- mproves. i gana & 
petite so that one may weight and the stomach 


‘ trouble was cured so I 
again enjoy the good can eat without distress, 
things of life, have and I enjoy the best 
won for Hood’s Sar- health I have had for a 
saparilla the grateful 


long time. I never 
thanks of thousands of weighed so much in my 
men and women all 


life, and the benefit from 
over the world. For 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 

permanent, I recom- 

le mend Hood’s Sarsapa- 

= rilla as an excellent 

“For over 20 years I remedy for dyspepsia 

suffered from dyspepsia. I felt as though | and other ills.” Mrs. B. W. Bump, 45 Port- 
there was a lump in my stomach. I did not | land St., Middleboro, Mass. 


dare to eat meat and could not eat warm bread. . — an ry ae to yee aoe So aa 
ced to yth 
T was obliged to eat very sparingly of vege ais instead. Hood’s Sesmsoartti, ‘s the best 


tables. I would often go hungry and did not | plood purifier and stomach tonic and there is 
eat all I wanted, fearing the great distress | no substitute for Hood’s. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine because it cures when all other 
medicines fail. Sold by all druggists. Price, $1; six for $5. 


THE SET: $98. 


One might say of this Inlaid Mahogany 
Set that it represents the greatest inlay for 
the least outlay. 

Just run over this bill of particulars while 
all the time remembering that the price is only 
$98 for the entire set. 

Built of light grained Frontera Mahogany, specially selected. Border of 
marquetry. Panels inlaid with rare Oriental woods, in all colors, and illuminated 
by inlay of tortoise and mother o’ pearl. Upholstered in Red Roman Velours, 
fastened with roundhead brass nails, closely driven. 

The suit has,three pieces. Each is designed on the newest lines. The arm-chair 
has the high, solid sides seen in the latest models. 

Think bow this Suit would modernize the appearance of your parlor. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 
48 CANAL STREET. BOSTON. 
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The Business Outlook 


Railroad earnings, bank clearings and the 
remarkably low percentage of failures in busi- 
ness, both in number and liabilities, are fac- 
tors indicative of the healthy condition of the 
business situation, yet for the moment all 
these and other equally encouraging features 
are overshadowed by the war rumors. Take, 









































been so favorable in the country for several 
years, yet stocks and bonds are being thrown 


has engendered. 
Of course, professional “‘ bears ’’ on the floor 
of the New York Stock Exchange have as- 


on prices, yet they alone could have produced 
no such impression on values had there not 
been severe and continued liquidation. It is 
beginning to look as though security values 
were getting down to the bargain level and it 


in immediately after certainty developed either 
one way or the other—either for peace or war. 
Rich men are picking up stocks on these 
breaks and they will reap large profits for 
their courage. 

Distributive trade in all kinds of merchan- 
dise at all the centers is active and constitutes 
one of the very favorable features of the busi- 
ness situation. Wheat and flour continue in 
heavy foreign demand. Less favorable re- 
ports are received as to wool, coarse cottons 
and print cloths. In iron and steel the volume 
of business is very heavy. The wire trust, al- 
though postponed in its formation, has not yet 
been entirely abandoned. Copper is quoted 
very strong and large sales are reported. Fif- 
teen cents is the price predicted for copper. 
Boots and shoes are in better demand and the 
settlement of the strikes in the New England 
cotton mills will improve the industrial situa- 
tion in these States. 





Dr. Pearsons at Mt. Holyoke 


Dr. D. K. Pearsons of Chicago called at Mt. 
Holyoke College March 7 for the first time 
since he presented the large, handsome dor- 
mitory which bears his name, and during one 
hour and a half he made himself better known 
and more beleved to every student there. He 
spoke in the assembly hall on his idea of the 
way in which money can be invested most 
satisfactorily. He told of the great delight he 
felt in the growth of Beloit College, to which 
he has given over $300,000. ‘I tell you,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I think the place to invest money is in 
the minds of the young people; it bears fifty 
per cent. interest every year. When I first 
began to think of giving for educational pur- 
poses I did not intend to dump my money 
down in Harvard or Yale, where it was not 
needed, but I found out the colleges that were 
struggling for existence, where brave men had 
lived and died in trying to uplift young minds, 
and I gave what I could there to help them to 
a surer footing. I have aided sixteen col- 
leges and two seminaries in my life, and I am 
not through yet.’’ 

Speaking of the many times he had seen 
Mary Lyon graduate classes from Mt. Holy- 
oke, Dr. Pearsons said: ‘‘I do not think Mrs. 
Mead will ever graduate any classes equal to 
those in the forties, because they were your 
mothers, and it was not fashionable to go to 
college then and only the noblest came, and 
then went out to make the mothers in Israel.’’ 

Dr. Pearsons is an honorary member of the 
Class of ’98, and was especially welcomed by 
them. M. F. 























I think we feel that those who give to us 
out of the exuberance of a rich character, who 
do not need to seek us out and of set purpose 
to exert themselves to help us, but who do 
help us by letting us live near them and touch 
them with our trusting fingers, are our great- 


for example, the sentiment in Wall Street. It , 
is well known there that conditions have not | 


over in the spasm of fear which a possible war | 
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Pond’s Extract is un‘ 


For HEMORRHAGE, 
equaled. Weak imitations will not have the same 
effect. 


site WONDERFUL HELP.—Boston, Mass. _—- me 
Mrs. W. E. Chipman, residing at 56 Joy 
this city, states that she has been Sondertally helped 
by Hood’s s Sareaparilia. _ * _ no S appette but can 
eat heartily since taki medicine 





also relieved ane s Miaches. Hood’ 5 Sarsaparilla is 
the spring ts wonderful 
pow er to purify, enrich a vitalize the , 8A It builds 


up the system and prevents sickness. 








If we promised 10 to 15 per 


cent on your money—large or 


sisted the decline by their persistent attacks | 


small amounts—you wouldn’t 
trust us: promising too much. 
But our record is—No 


‘customer has made less: some 


would not surprise the writer if recovery set | 


more: no losses. 
Judge by the record; pamph- 


| let sent free, 





est benefactors.— Dr. Alerander Mc Kenzie. 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT Co., 
108 La Salle St., Chicago. 





7 NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 
actual settlers only. 15 years’ experience in busi- 
ness. Send for formal applications, list of references 
and map showing location of lands. Over $100,000 in- 
vested. None but SAFE, PROMPT PAYING loans on 
my books. 
WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 


803 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Guaranty Trust Co, 
of New York, 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET, 


CAPITAL, - - - + = $2,000,009 
SUBPLUS,.- - - + = 82,500,000 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR AND ADMINISTRATOR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 

subject to check or on certificate. 


STERLING DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN BOUGHT AND SOLD, 

COLLECTIONS MADE. 

TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAIL. 
ABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, 





WALTER G. CAKMAN, President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, JR., Vice-President. 

GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 24 Vice-President, 

HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Asst. Treas. and Sec. 

JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 

DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Charles R. Henderson, 
George F. Baker, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
George 8. Bowdoin, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
August Belmont, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, 
Robert Goelet, Walter G. Oakman, 
G. G. Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, H. McK. Twombly, 
R. Somers Hayes, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
Harry Payne Whitney. 
LONDON BRANCH. 
33 LOMBARD STREET, E. C. 
F. NEVILL JACKSON, MANAGER AND SECRETARY. 

Buys and sells exchange on the principal cities of 
the world, collects dividends and coupons without 
charge, issues travelers’ and commercial letters of 
cred t, ~~ and sy interest on deposits sub. 
ject to-chec' —s: ale: ight or on notice, lends money on 
collaterals, deal American and other investment 
securities, and Siers its services as correspondent 
and — agent to corporations, bankers ané 
merc 





Bankers. 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
THE CLYDESDALE BANK, Limited. 
THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF 


ENGLAND. 
PARIS BANK, Limited. 


Solicitors. 
FRESHFIELDS AND WILLIAMS. 
London Committee. 


ARTHUR JOHN FRASER. EEIRMAR, 
DONALD.C. HALDEMA 





HATCH & FOOTE 


Bankers and Brokers, 
Investment Securities, Stocks and Bonds 


Bought and Sold on Commission. 


NO. 3 NASSAU AND NO. 18 WALL ST. 
Established 1867. Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 





The BEST LIFE INSURANCE is that 
which best meets your circumstances. 


re 


If you want 


LIFE INSURANCE 
in any form 
write to 
E. S. HATHAWAY, 95 Milk St., Boston. 


i! 









TTL ELILE: 


POLICIES FOR 
CHILDREN 
WOMEN 

AND 

MEN 















PRUDENTIAL 







LIFE INSURANCE. 


PAYABLE 
YEARLY 
YEARLY 

ARTERLY 
WEEKLY 


PREMIUM 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 
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Twenty-Seventh 
Anniversary Sale 


Odd Lots 
Broken Sizes 


For T wenty-Seven consecutive years we have 
held an Annual Sale of Odd Lots and Broken 
Sizes of garments remaining from the previous 
season's business. 

This year the sale offers especial advantages 
because of the extensive alterations going on 
throughout our entire building, which have 
encroached upon our stock rooms to such an 
extent that we shall include a great number 
of lines of goods not usually offered, in order 
to make room for new stock. 


Suits ‘for Boys (Jacket and Short ‘Trousers) 
from 5 to 14 years of age, 


$4, $5, $6, $8. 
Reduced from Six, Eight, Ten and Twelve 
Dollars. 
Suits for Boys (Jacket, Vest and Short Trous- 
ers) from 12 to 16 years of age, 


$5, $6, $8, $10. 


Reduced from Eight, Ten, Twelve and 
Fifteen Dollars. 


Suits for Youths (Coat, Vest and Long Trous- 
ers) from 15 to 18 years of age, 


$6, $8, $10, $12. 


Reduced from Ten, Twelve, Fifteen and 
Eighteen Dollars. 


Men’s!Medium Weight Sack and Frock Suits, 


$10, $12, $15. 


Reduced from Fifteen, Twenty and 
Twenty-five Dollars. 


Men’s Medium Weight Overcoats, 


$16, $12, $15. 


Reduced from Fifteen, Twenty and 
Twenty-five Dollars. 


N. B. All goods manufactured by us bear our full 
game and designation on the etiquette, as follows: gm 


PALE imam 0. 








Educational 
ies TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 





Oldest and Sest known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 EAST 14TH STREBT, N. Y. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Bostou, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Tll.; and Los Angeles, Caj.; 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full He course in all a. with age. 
struction in New ent Greek. 
trance examination Wednesda: rept te 9 A.M. For 
Catalogue or further info: 
Prof. JouN 8. SEWALL, 6 6 ae Me. 








New YoRK, CANANDAIGUA. 


GRANGER | PLACE SCHOOL FoR GIRLS. 
ven to college pre; yagn.. Der Cer- 


pte dinits to - — 
} seapith diploma eden an, ma Art 
er 9 7 preg year. 
year. SAMUEL COLE biferer i Auibersth Principal 








Mass ACHUSETTS, DANVERS. 


WILLARD HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
= coer 22 For circular ad. 


Continued from page 397. 


uel Church. 


WORTHINGTON —A Union Anti-Saloon League 
has been organized and meetings for men only are 
held Sunday evenings. The pastor is holding re- 
vival services in a schoolhouse five miles from 
town.——A union memorial service for Rev. Robert 
McCune was recently held. Testimonies show that 
he had secured a strong hold upon the affections of 
the community. 


ST. PAUL —Bethany has paid off a floating deb 
and, with the coming of the new pastor, Rev. W. W. 
Newell, is greatly encouraged. The people are ear- 
nest and united for good work.——Park is accepta- 
bly supplied by President Bridgman of Hamline 
University while working to secure a pastor. 

DETROIT.—When Rev. George Michael began 
work in December, 1896, he found a church weak- 
ened and discouraged by divisions. Since then the 
monthly offerings have nearly trebled, the 8. 8. en- 
roliment has grown to 140, a new furnace has been 
put in, the debt has been reduced to $106, and all 
departments are flourishing. 


CORRELL, located in the ‘iidst of a poor and 
struggling community, dedicated its new building 
March 3 free of debt. Rev. C. B. Moody preached 
the sermon. Rev. E. C. Lyon is pastor. 


LAWRENCE.—Second (colored) now has the entire 
time of Rev. B. F. Foster. Severa] members of Plym- 
outh. one of whom was formerly an A. M. A. teacher, 
assist in the Sunday school. The roof of the building 
has been mended, and further extensive repairs are 
to be made on the strength of a promise of substantial 
aid from the C. C. B. S. and from members of Plym- 
outh. Though the building has been badly out of 
repair for some years and the membership is : mall, 
the church is finely located and has an encouraging 
opportunity for usefulness.——Pilgrim, located in 
North Lawrence, is gaining in strength and useful- 
ness under the earnest leadership of Rev. H. M. 
McDowell, who, in addition to his pastoral duties, 
is studying at the State university. He came re 
cently from the Cumberland Presbyterians. The 
building has been repainted, a new porch has been 
built, new singing-books have been bought for church 
and Sunday school, the Plymouth C. E. Society help- 
ing in the latter purchase. 


The board of directors of the State H. M. 8. 
met at Topeka, Feb. 22, to make estimates for 
1898-9. Favorable reports were received from aided 
churches in all parts of the State, showing spiritual 
growth and a purpose to adapt themselves to the 
largely reduced appropriations. The board’s plans 
made helpful provision for every missionary church, 
including visits by successful pastors in easterly 
Kansas to a few fro: tier churches which feel unable 
at present to pay even a moderate share of a local 
missionary’s salary. 
MAIZE has been my strengthened by revival 
services conducted by Rev. P. C. Burhans of Sedg- 
wick, and has just paid a debt of $75. 

Nebraska 
LonG Ping.—Following the revival service led 
by Evangelist Houser 26 members were received 
March 6. This brings the membership up to 97. 
Differences have been reconciled and the volume of 
interest and power greatly increased. On the Fri- 
day following a reception was given to the new 
members. Rev, J. E. Storm is pastor. 
NEWCASTLE.—Following services at the home 
church the pastor, Rev. Jolin” Roberts, is holding 
special meetings with his country church at Daily 
Branch. March 6 was a day of great spiritual in- 
terest, several having decided for Christ. Mr. Rob- 
erts has been preaching every evening for five suc- 
cessive weeks. 
HoLpREGE has secured sufficient subscriptions to 
cancel its debt to the C.C. B.S. The pastor, Rev. 
A. L. Squire, 1s holding evangelistic meetings 10 
miles out in the country. 
LINCOLN.—Plymouth. Ten persons were re- 
ceived to membership March 6, seven on confes- 
sion, most of thei from the Sunday school. 





Continued on page 400. 
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nary for more than a year while supplying Imman- 





MILLINERY 


Entire Second Floor. 
Fashionable Walking Hats. 





LADIES’ WALKING HATS, in Plain and 
Fancy Braids, handsomely trimmed, at 


1.25, 1.75 3.50 


A Fine Assortment to Select From. 





We are daily Opening 
The New Spring Styles 


——IN 


Untrimmed Straw Hats 
For Ladies, Misses and Children. 


WM. S. BUTLER & (0., 


Millinery, Upholsteries and Dry Goods, 
90 to 98 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 





























Waverley 
Bicycle $ 50 


By confining our ef- 


forts to making but one model 
we this year produce the finest 
bicycle yet made. Have you 
seen it? The Waverley Catalogue is free. 


INDIANA BICYCLE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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North Dakota 
GRAND ForkKs.—A council of leading churches 
in the Red River Valley assembled here March 8 to 
consider whether the church should be given up, 
In view of its excellent work for the last 16 years. 
the facts that the church property is entirely out of 
debt and the resident membership is nearly 40, the 
council unanimously voted to recommend that in- 
stead of disbanding or selling its property th» 
church should be aided by the Zome Missionary 
Society at the present juncture in securing an effi- 
cient minister. 
South Dakota 


Hupson has been wonderfully blessed ty the 
faithful labors of Rev. George 8. Evans and wife, 
combined with the more recent special effort of 
Evangelist Hartsough and singer, who have just 
closed a series of meetings. Seventy-three new 
members were added March 6, This State never 
witnessed a more abundant outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit than during this beautiful winter. Certainly 
these results are largely due to the earnest prepar- 
atory efforts of pastors. 


Utah 


SALT LAKE.—First. Rey. C. T. Brown read an 
interesting paper recently before the Ministers’ 
Association on Some Current Phases of Doubt and 
the Remedy.— Phillips prospers under Rev. George 
Lindsay. The ©. E. Society takes charge of the 
evening service once a month, when the pastor 
preaches at Plymouth, whose pastor spends that 
day at Echo and Coalville—an arrangement neces- 
sitated by the pinch in funds of the C. H. M. 8.—— 
Plymouth. Rey. J. D. Nutting has just concluded 
a series of 19 free evening addresses, the last week 
of which were distinctively evangelistic, on such 
fundamental topics as: How the Bible Was Made, 
The Alternative of Christian Belief, A Scientific 
Religion, Character and Its Changes, Nineteen Hun- 
dred Years of History Proving Christianity, The 
Mighty Human Will, The Last Great Day of All, 
etc. The attendance during the first two weeks was 
the largest ever known here and the interest through- 
out was strong. The congregations were largely 
Mormon. This church has suffered exceedingly 
from removals during the past year, Alaska, Iowa, 
Nebraska, California and remote parts of the city 
having received most of its resident members ¢nd 
supporters. But the congregations are nearly their 
former size and the 8S. 8. attendance March 6 was 
the largest in its history. The pastor recently gave 
his illustrated lecture on Egypt at eight points in 
the State. ° 

PACIFIC COAST 
Washington 


Str. JOHN has been greatly blessed by the services 
of General Missionary Walters. This is a small 
village in a farming community greatly in need of a 
pastor. 


HAWAII 


HONOLULU.—Central Union, the strongest church 
in the islands, after failing to persuade Rev. D. P. 
Birnie to withdraw his resignation by offering sn 
increase in salary and other inducements, has 
voiced its appreciation of his services in a set of 
resolutions. These especially commend his ear- 
nestness and devotion in pastoral visitation, secur- 
ing new members, welcoming strangers—partic- 
ularly young men, and in various lines of benevolent 
work. A call has been extended to Rev. 8. 8. 
Palmer of Brooklyn Presbyterian Church, Oakland, 
Cal., and it is thought that he will accept. 





(For Weekly Register see page 401.) 








Houipays IN ENGLAND.—A sixty-three page 
book entitled as above, profusely illustrated, has 
just been issued, describing four of the finest cathe- 
drals in England—Lincoln, Norwich, Ely and Peter- 
borough—two of the most interesting Abbeys— 
Crowland and Waltham—and the University of 
Cambridge.. It includes Boston in Lincolnshire; 
Willoughby, the home of Captain John Smith; Al- 
ford, of Mrs. Hutchinson; Gainsboro and Scrooby 
of John Robinson, Brewster and Bradford; and the 
birthplaces of many of the founders of New England 
and Virginia. It alsodescribes Tennyson’s country, 
his bringing-up place at Somersby—the scene of 
“The Northern Farmer,” the country of “The 
Brook” and of “Maud.” The places immortalized 
by Dickens—Yarmouth, Peggotty’s home; Blunde- 
ston, the birthplace of David Copperfield; and Ips- 
wich and Bury St. Edmunds, where Mr. Pickwick 
and his friends, assisted by Mr. Samuel Wel'er, 
made memorable history. Copies of this interest- 
ing book can be secured by inclosing a three-cent 
stamp to H. J. KETCHAM, general agent Great 
Eastern Ry. of England, 362 Broadway, New York. 





“ BRowN’s BRONCHIAL TROCHES”’ will quickly 
relieve Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh and Throat 
Diseases. Sold only in boxes. 


A CHANCE For SoME On#.—If any of our readers 
are interested to see some remarkably low prices 
in furniture, they will do well-to visit the Paine 
warerooms on Canal Street. In another columh of 
this paper is a description of a drawing-room set in 
mahogany, superbly inlaid, which they now offer at 
$98 for the set complete. Such prices are almost 
unprecedented in the furniture business in this c ty. 
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Two or three customers can 
compel any dealer to keep 
Macbeth’s lamp-chimneys. 

Does he want your chim. 
neys to break ? 

Get the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 








Pitt ¥ 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsbuagh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 
PAHNESTOCE 
ANCHOR 

} cmdaan 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIO 
BRADLEY 
nannies New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN } 
SHIPMAN wf 
COLLIER > ts 
mone sores. 
massouRr { y; 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS ah 
MORLEY Cleveland. 
SALEM Salem, Mass. 
folder showing 

CORNELL Baffalo. combinations 
KENTUCKY Louisville. 


by the “old Dutch process.” 


ictures of house 
shades forwarde 





VERYBODY who knows anything 
about painting knows that Pure 

White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil 

make the best paint; but there is a difference 
in White Lead. The kind you want is made 


It is the best. 


Let the other fellow who wants to experi- 
ment use the quick process, ‘“sold-for-less- 


See list of brands which are genuine. 


esired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 


E= By ates National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
FRE ps e Sets and card showing samples of colors free ; also 


inted in different designs or various styles «r 
upon application to those intending to paint, 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 








Most Welcome Wedding Gifi 


SIMPLE STRONG 





SILENT 
“MOTHER’S MACHINE,” 


WITH LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, 
Lightest Running, Easiest Managed. 
@REATLY AIDS DOMESTIC BLISS, 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO, 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 


The best 
seeds grown are 
erry’s. The best 
seeds sown are Ferry’s. 


The best seeds known are 
erry’s. It pays to plant 


FERRY’S 


Famous Seeds 


Ask the dealer for them. Send for 
FERRY'S SEED ANNUAL 
and getall that’s and 

new—the la and 
the best. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 











A BICYCLE 


98 Models, $14 to 
‘ GREAT CL CLEARING mages. a and bed 


rite for our on 

Shey Feet 
8 

- "97 models aly sho) porn, Oe 


each. “ 
me A, ti poppe ty they last. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., 277 Ave. A, Chicago. 








{ So Buys 


A Strictly Bich Geete °98 Wheel and 80 
uaranteed. oints, 2pe. 
fanger.eve 7 Be me re a as Aan ~ ne *.0. D. on fe- 
ceipt of $1 with privilege of examination. Our oe 
lonwe tells you an a ate te Bic. rele story sent 

t, it’s free. w WRIGLEY J 
WW Kinzie St., Chicago. or 213 Race St. Philadelphia 





THE THREE FAVORITE 
AND MOST POPULAR 


FLOWERS 


ROYAL S SHOW Boys ES, snd mark color 
othe wheat ses 
sta emma ng 

NASTURTIUMS, every Keown good gh he 


‘SWEET PEAS 





Over 40 named varie- 
pivot Bog of Eckford’s dest 
Asmerican mamied aorts. 


Ss 
is, Minn. 
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Calis 
BALL, Albert H., rezently of Anderson, Ind., to Pas- 


T. Franklin H. Kalkaska, Excel- 
Bor i Wontiod, ilich, to New Brighton, Minne 


Accepts. 
elt. fowin Mt. Vernon, N. ¥., accepts call to 


BU Lewin F., 

Good ty be Loo gy ry, formetly our lying at Hubbard- 
en 

BURDOS: fy 2 es cal inth St Ch., Auburn, 

year, in oa th tn, with 8 —) at Cobb 


ston, Mass., 
He-inity Se 
PRT ir NER 2, Daniel E., peretce. | Mass., ., to Swampscott. 
COL BY, Aen 8 receatl ¥ of ._N. H., to North 
Park Uh., Des Moines, Io., ohare 5 he ‘has been supply- 
cone, Jas. W., to remain another year at Ocheltree, 


cepts. 
cont, fe ac. La Pilgrim Ch., Milwaukee, Wis., to 


a. ane. Ace 
ctraukes nemuel t * recently of Bowling Green, O., to 
Birmingham Ch., Toledo and to West Miligrove. e- 


EWE :¥, Harry P., South Ch., aoreene. X . H., declines 
Pall to Ke Kens ood Evangelical C Chicago. 
Fred’k 8., la to . von, Ct., accepts call 

, German ch. i Crete, Neb., to Ger- 
eorts, Ih. Ape 


GUNNER, Byron, formerly of PPeknesville, 0., to Union 


Ch., Newpor' Acce 3 

HAW KINS, Chauncey J., aa Sem. and ass’t pastor at 
Humphrey St. Ch., ew Haven, Ct., declines call to 
Fair Haven. 


HAWLEY, John A., Hartford Sem., accepts cail to 


Ww. Avon, Ct. 
HUBBARD, Wm. B., Armour, 8S. D., to Webster. Ac- 


KE ERp: ALL, Sydney C.. eo ag A ny Methodist work in 
Canada, to Long oeach, C: year. 
LUTHER, Claire F. "peda Ct, “td Mystic. 


MASON, Jobn attison Andrews, eet. 
MILLS, Hai E’G 0 bem. to Fort Scott, Kan. 
Accepts, to ie Sune 

MORGAN, David W., * recently of Mason, N. H., to 


Buena Park, Cal. Accepts. 

MORSE, Edgar L., Tomah, Wis., to Butternut and Park 
Falls. Accepts. 

NEALE. Robt., Eldon, Mo., to Osbo: or. 

NEWTON, Albert F., late ¢ pastor of eae pon h., 
Brooklyn, N Nu Vos accepts call to Union Ch., Haverhill, 


Mas 

NOL RSE, Edward E. Ot., *. Sea of 
N.T.C anonieity | in itarttord Sem.» bn Oak: 

PALMER, Sam’! S. ., Brook! yn Pres, Ch land, Cal., 
to Central U nion Ch., Honolulu, H. I. 

PRESTON, Mrs. Chas. W., Curtis, Neb., to Eustis, where 
she has supplied f for six mon 

SANF = a m. C., to Milford, Kan., a former pastor- 
ate. A 

SAR GE N T taco. W., North Ch., Dubuque, Io., to Alton, 
Kar 

SUT tom oor “A.; to remain another year at Highland, 
Kan 

ur a R, B. R., to Independence, Okl., for another 

VAN DY KE, Paul, Edwards Ch., Northampton, Mass., 
to chair of history, Princeton Uollege. 

WADE, Wm. G., ai ér nine months’ service at Pittston, 
Me., to the permanent pastorate. Accepts, 

Ordinations and Installations 

HOYT, Henry N., é. bokeh Che» Hyde Park, Mass., March 
9. Parts by Rev. Mess: P. B. Dav ves F. T. Pomeroy. 
4. i Lote Drs. C. a Morgan, A. W. Archibald, 

JACOBS, Herbert H., o. and i. Pilgrim Ch., Milwaukee, 
Wis., Me h, 8. Sermon, Dr. E. G. t. Updyke other » 
Pres, C. K. ah ers Weiss, N. T. 

Blakeslee, Judson Titswort Ta 


LAU DE mie rae s otis Iil., tee 
ermon, Rev. O. nger; © as ev 
Messrs. je +; Gralker iefuingers _ Waste F, Van 
Auken, J. F. Childress, Frank poyen 


LORD, sam’ E., Yale Sem., 0. Boston, Mass., Mch. 8. 
NELSON, Chas., o. Swedish Ch., Missoula, Mont., Feb. 
28. Sermon, ‘Supt. w. 8. Bell other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. V. F: Clark and 0. ©. 

SKEELE, Arthur F., i. vies cn Painesville, O., Mch. 
10. Sermon. . Tenney, D.D.; installi ing 
prayer, Rev. Boi Post, D:D. 


Resignations 
BAKER, Wm. H., Portsmouth, O., to take effect Mch. 28. 
HARPER, Richard H., Ellis, Kan. 


KENT, Laurance G., Trini .. Chicago, 

MCBRIDE, Wm. H., Bristal, Me Me., to take ‘offect Ma 

MEAD, Chas. M., professorship of Christian Theo ay 
Hartford Sem., to devote pment to terary work. 

PEASE, Chas., ‘Third C int of M ag is now 

in Los aig Cal., on jecoun ‘his heal 


RICE, Guy a ringheld. Min ob take ot effect May 1. 
ROUTLIFF Glencoe, Minn. 
SWENSON, ‘Otto. Bw edish Ch.,'E. Norwalk, Ct., to re- 


turn to Sweden. 

THOMPSON, Howard 8. Claridon. 

WATSON, Albert Mystic Side Ch., everett, Mass., to 
take effect Ju e 1. 

WITHAM, Levi A., Nuntca, Mich. 


Churches Organized 
CORINTH: Ken , 25 members. 
oO A 
TOUCHET: we ont., Swedish, rec. 28 Feb., 26 members. 
Miscellaneous 


GOODWIN, Sam. H., ited with a box of gold 


was presen’ 
eaziles, at a reception under the auspic.s of the 
Y. P.8.C. E. of , N. H., held Feb. 17, at the 


close of his five years’ pas 
GRAY, Wm. D. B:, Yankton, 8. D., is slowly wrt 
from & two months’ illness, to’ the joy of his man 
HAMPTON, Wm. was vita a@ pound social, Mch. 


H., 
3, by be hie arishioners in N. 
HAN e occasion of a recent 


surprise vert ay tealieedon by “ee people in — Mich. 
received @ bandsome rocker, ap a ife a set of 
decorated china and a silver cake bas 
HOLLISTER, pret &- j 
work at Danbury, Ct., received from various 
ments in Second Uh. Waterbary, two Bibles, one the 
and/a petate, Mrs. Hollister was given a purse of $60 
ORTON, Geo. 
dria (Mine : PAL) gd closed his werk on the Alexan- 








Dogs Nor Tuis_Arrract You.—Those who are 
sick, suffering, or out of health are always anx- 
iously seeking a chance to get well. To such this is 
welcome news. You ean consult free, by letter, 
Dr. Greene, 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., one 
of the most famous and successful physicians in 
the curé of disease, whose cures have made his 
fame world-wide. Write to him about your case. 
He will send his opinion, adviee, and fully explain 
your disease free. Write to him now—do not — 
Follow hisadvicean { be cured. 





AN attractive 
handbook of ad- 
vertising has lately 
come to us from 
the advertising 
agency of T. CO. 
Evans. Its great 
usefulness lies inits 
small size and the 
complete character 
of the information 
contained in it. 
It is, as its name 
implies, a “hand- 
book” of such a 
size th.t enables every one to keep it before him at 
all times without burdening his desk. Mr. Evans 
is certainly sufficiently conversant with advertising, 
having rounded out a successful career of thirty- 
five years in the business, to make the information 
and advice he gives in this book of great value. 
He is the oldest living advertising agent and has 
had and still has among his customers some of the 
leading advertisers of thiscountry. Long experience 
and strict integrity has earned for him the confi- 
dence of advertisers as well as the newspaper 
world. Nothing shows this, perhaps, better than 
the letters from customers contained in this book, 
which are of a character such as any one would be 
proud to have received. The book also contains 
a carefully selected list of the best publications in 
the country, daily, weekly, religious magazines and 
many others. These are classified according to 
kind and geographical location, which makes the 
book of great value to the advertiser wishing to 
reach certain people in a definite locality, as well as 
one desiring to cover the whole field. It gives 
circulation, rates and discounts, and contains much 
other valuable information.- It is a book to use and 
worth using. 


Inquir 
About It. 


WHEATLET 


The Cereal Food Par-excellence. 
Made of the entire wheat Ae BE epee ot 
the woody, innutritious outer covering or husk 
—it contains all the Ti ey agg yet pte 
life. your sre: 
end your order—we 


you are supplied. 
The uine made 
FRANKLIN MILLS OO, LOOLPORT,N.Y. 
OnononoCoonCnoOoCnD00D0n00n00 
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24 plain and fancy stitches. 
Embroidery, Knitting, Cro- 
cheting, and the new knot in 
hemstitching, in the March 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
How to dress well, the best 
fashions for moderate cost, 
also in this number. 










4&#Send 25 cents for a three 
months’ trial subscription. 
One Dollar a Year 








The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 


PARP PLO IP 


WAR PICTURES 


IN BEAUTIFUL COLORS 


Battle-ships MAINE and INDIANA 


(Latter cleared for action), each 12x18. 


North Atlantic Squadron. 


All ships of the line in action (12x36.) Drawn from life 
by Reuterdahi. Finest pictures ever published. 

New York Bombarded. 

The Bicycle in War. 

All the mere bs colored pictures will appeny te ia 
TRUTH. $1.00 bring TRUTH for 6 months; aa 
followin pictures on heavy a paper for ine 
will be given free as a premiu . 

Battle-ship “* Maine,” 12x18. 

12x18. North Atlantic Squadron, 









“ Indiana,” 
12x36. 


| Address TRUTH, No. 130 E. 19th St., New York, 


« 
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The Improved U.S. Separator ‘ 


leads in the greatest dairy State of the West, 
WISCONSIN 


R. M. Bussard’s Creamery, Poynette, Wis., 


scoring 984 


points and taking 


SWEEPSTAKES 


‘at the State Convention at Manitowoc, 


$~ 


Feb. 9-11, 1898. 


Remember the United States leads y— 


in the greatest dairy State 


of the East, 
VERMONT 


E. E. Symes’ eseamery, Ryegate, 


taking 


GOLD MEDAL 





at the State Convention at St. Albans, hn 4-7, 1808. 


Borsa gsc re the Improved United States is the last 
arator on the market, it is taking the lead in all sections 


me ere used. 


Send for pamphlets containing hundreds of testimonials. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vermont ‘ 











aap 4.!8 . 
hat hai Health's 


We Fortification 
ah 


{ is pure food. 
: There is nothing purer or 
y more wholesome than 


fe 
Nan Gongs 


<e Boston Baked 


Pork and Beans 


Prepared with Tomato Sauce 
Always satisfying— always ready to serve— 


delicious hot orcold. Booklet free. Send 


64 in stamps for sample can. 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
324 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Have 
mato 
deliciously flavored, One ten cent can makes a 
quart ofsoup. Sold everywhere. 


ou tried Van Camp's Concentrated To- 
Roupt Retter than “home made.” Rich, 











Ask your 
Druggist 


for a generous 


10 CENT 
TRIAL SIZE 
ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 
contains no cocaine, 
mercury or any other in- 

jurious drug. 
It opens and cleans the 


Nasal Passages, Allays 
Pain and Inflammation, 


Heals and Protects the 


Membrane. COLD Iy H EAD 


Restores the senses of Taste and Smell. Is quickly 
absorbed. Gives relief atonce. 50 cts. at Druggists 
or by mail; Trial Size 10c., at Druggists or by mail. 

ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York 










A CERTAINTY IN MEDICINE. 
rhe HAWAIIAN GURE ror DYSPEPSI 


A specialist who has tested this new and 
wonderful medicine says: ‘“ But for the 
ethics of the medical profession, which forbid 
the recommending of proprietary remedies, I 
would publicly advise every dyspeptic to use 
MI-O-NA. I believe it isa CERTAINTY for 
all forms of indigestion.’’ 

Mi-o-na is a certainty because it is not a 
palliative nor an artificial digestive, but is a 
HEALER. It heals the inflamed stomach, 
congested liver, the overworked kidneys and 
constipated bowels. 


MI-0-NA ABSOLUTELY PREVENTS 
UNNATURAL FERMENTATION. 


One small tabloid before eating and you can- 
not have a furred tongue, foul breath, sour 
stomach, gas or belching; neither can you 
have the dizziness and languor that accompany 
a torpid liver; nor the sallow complexion, 
that outward sign of the inward disease. 

An interesting booklet on HOW TO GET 
WELL AND STAY WELL, together with 
full information of Mr. Booth’s great dis- 
reel relating to HIGHT, WEIGHT and 
PERFECT HEALTH, sent FREE on appli- 
cation ; also, a trial sample of Mi-o-na. 

A box of Mi-o-na tabloids at your druggist’s 
or by mail, 50 cents. Address 


RT. Rove 


M 503 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY. 








TIMELY {, Planning. 
3. Young Men in Politics. 
Congregationalist 4. somebody Is Wasting. 
Leaflets | 5. Renewal Ma Good Citi- 


8 cts. each; 100 copies, $2.00. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass. 



















Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, 'BOSTON, MARCH 11 


Mrs. E. E. Strong, presiding, spoke of the 
personal fitness of the words which Christ ut- 
tered to his disciples concerning laborers 
needed in the harvest field and of the fitness 
of these same words to the disciples of later 
days. Blessings have abounded in many of 
the missions during the past year. In the 
Marathi Mission alone there have been more 
than 700 baptisms. The cry is loud for teach- 
ers and preachers in many villages, but how 
shall they be sent unless means are provided ? 

Miss Child read a letter from Miss Fowler 
of Sholapur, India, written at the hight of the 
plague epidemic in that city. Cases had oc- 
curred among the servants of the missionaries 
and those dependent upon them, and pathetic 
incidents were given of orphan children who 
must be cared for by some one, largely by the 
missionaries. Miss Child also read a letter 
from Dr. Julia Bissell of Ahmednagar, show- 
ing how the plague has desolated that city, so 
many having fled on account of terror, or by 
order of the authorities, that of the 40,000 in- 
habitants only a thousand were sleeping there 
at night. Quite a company of missionaries, 
with others, went to a village in the Sholapur 
district to witness the eclipse, this village be- 
ing included in the belt of totality. 

Other letters were read by Miss Stanwood. 
Mrs. Bissell’s report of her Bible women’s 
work for six months showed what a power 
these women are as they go about among 
different classes of people, giving oral instruc- 
tion to many who cannot read and opening a 
mine of spiritual wealth to those who have 
begun to read for themselves. Miss Bissell, 
reporting the Ahmednagar girls’ school, tells 
of a year beginning with famine; of numbers 
increasing, until the dormitories contained 
135 boarders and the day pupils numbered 108, 
the largest total ever enrolled in the school; 
of the comfort in being able to furnish relief 
in many needy cases; of the enthusiasm of 
teachers and pupiis in the year’s work ; of the 
successful Bible examinations conducted by 
Mrs. James Smith; and of the twenty girls 
who have been received into the church. Miss 


| Bruce of Satara writes of a journey through 


northern India with Pundita Ramabai and of 
her own absorbing work, including editorial 
duties in connection with the Balbodh Mewa. 
Miss Crosby spoke of prayer meetings in Mi- 
cronesia and of the simplicity of many of the 
petitions from honest hearts, and of the eager- 
ness with which teachers are.asked. 

Mrs. L. S. Crawford told of one of the 
Brousa schoolgirls who married and went to 
a new home and found her mother-in-law 
“such a liar woman” that her continued at- 
tempts to teach her to be true seemed of ‘no 
avail; also of a village, Beyalan by name, 
where there are sixty log huts, ten Protestant 
families, a wide-awake native preacher, who 
does much work with a small salary, and the 
question is, ‘‘ Shall he continue in this place? ”’ 





The Japan Mail scores the London Spec- 
tator for its inconsistencies in discussing the 
respective duties of Great Britain and Japan 


toward China and each other in view of Rus- | 


sian and German aggressions; and it con- 
demns it unreservedly for raising race preju- 


dices at a time when statesmanship requires | 
that Great Britain and Japan should unite 


against a common foe. 
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SIMPLICITY ITSELF. 


A SIMPLE, HARMLESS REMEDY. 


Yet it Cures the Worst Cases of Dyspepsia 
and Indigestion. 


Dr. Jennison, who has made a life study 
of stomach troubles, says: All forms of 
indigestion really amount to the same 
thing, that is, failure to completely digest 
the food eaten; no matter whether the 
trouble is acid dyspepsia or sour stomach, 
belching of wind, nervous dyspepsia or 
loss of flesh and appetite; a person will 
not have any of them if the stomach can 
be induced by any natural, harmless wa 
to thoroughly digest what is eaten, aul 
this can be done by a simple remedy which 
I have tested in hundreds of aggravated 
cases with compl-te success. The remedy 
is a combination of fruit and vegetable 
essences, pure aseptic pepsin and golden 
seal put up in the form of pleasant tasting 
tablets and sold by druggists under the 
name of Stuart’s res Pager Tablets. One 
or two of these tablets should be taken 
after meals and allowed to dissolve in the 
mouth and, mingling with the food in the 
stomach, digests it completely before it 
has time to ferment, decay and sour. 

On actual experiment one grain of 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will digest 
three thousand grains of meat, eggs and 
similar wholesome foods. 

It is safe to say if this wholesome rem- 
edy was better known by people generally 
it would be a national blessing, as we are 
a nation of dyspeptics and nine-tenths of 
all diseases owe their origin to imperfect 
digestion and nutrition. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are not a 
secret patent medicine, but a fifty cent 
package will do more real good for a 
weak stomach than fifty dollars’ worth 
of patent medicines, and a person has 
the satisfaction of knowing just what he 
is putting into his stomach, which he does 
not know when widely advertised patent 
medicines are used. 

All druggists sell Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets, full sized packages, 50 cents. 

A little book on cause and cure of 
stomach troubles mailed free by address- 
ing The Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 





HAIR | 
HUMORS 


Itching, irritated, scaly, crusted Scalps, dry, thin, 
and falling Hair, cleansed, purified, and beauti- 
fied by warm shampoos with CutTicura Soap, 
and occasional dressings of CuTicuRa, purest of 
emollients, the greatest skin cures. 


(duticura 


Treatment will produce a clean, healthy scalp 
with luxuriant, lustrous hair, when all else fails. 
Sold throughout the world. _Porren Drve ann Cuex. 
Corr.. Sole Props., Boston, 
OQ “ How to produce Luxuriant Hair,” mailed free. 


SKINS ON FIRE“. Gorcon isto, 


















\ WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


but have sold direct to the con- 
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Education 

_ The new Drury College catalogue, just 

issued, contains the names of seventeen in- 
structors and 305 students. The attendance 
js about ten per cent. greater than that of last 
year. 

_— Among the bequests from the $20,000,- 
000 left by the late Amos R. Eno of New York 
city are $50,000 to Amherst College, $7,000 to 
the Congregational church in Simsbury, Ct., 

and $5,000 each to the C. H. M. S., the Ameri- 
can S. S. Union, and ten institutions of New 
York city. 

_— Property in New York city, valued at 
$1,100,000, the gift of Joseph F. Loubat, 
known in Europe as Due de Loubat, has been 
given to Columbia University, with which it 
will endow the university library and put it 
on an independent basis forever. The donor 
is a Roman Catholic, and received his title 
from Pope Leo XIII. 





A Tribute to Edwin B. Hooper 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY THE SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS’ UNION, MARCH 7 


Whereas, It has pieased our Heavenly Father to 
take unto himself our beloved friend and brother, 
Edwin B. Hooper, for many years a member of this 
union, and for two years its efficient secretary ; and 

Whereas, We recognize that in the departure of 
our brother the Sunday school has lost a conse- 
erated and conspicuously intelligent and successful 
worker, and the members of this union a true and 
valued friend; and 

Whereas, Our brother endeared himself to us by 
his noble Christian walk and conversation, and 
proved himself by a service of twenty years as 
superintendent of the Revere Sunday school to be 
a “workman that needeth not to be ashamed,” 
therefore 

Resolved, That we express to his beloved wife 
and son our appreciation of his manly Christian 
qualities, and our deep sense of personal loss in 
being deprived of the inspiration of his presence. 

Resolved, That we commend his family to the 
all wise and infinitely loving Father, and pray that 
his grace and comfort may be vouchsafed to them 
according to their need. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be spread upon 
our records and a copy sent to the family, and that 
they be published in The Congregationalist. 





Accession to the Churches 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


|DURE CORE FOR EPILEPSY. 





Just Read What Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura Did in This Case. 


Fits and St. Vitus’ Dance Also 
Yield to Its Magie Power. 


It Is the Only Sure Cure for These 





Nervous Troubles. 


Any physician will tell you that the medi- | 
cine which will cure Epilepsy, Hysteria, Fits | 
and St. Vitus’ Dance and nervous attacks is | 
truly a wonderful remedy. 

Dr. Greene’s Nervura will cure them. 

It is, at the present day, the only recognized 
remedy for these nervous complaints, it is the | 
only medicine which will surely cure them. 

Parents, therefore, whose children manifest 
any symptoms of such impending nervous dis- | | 
orders, like nervousness, irritability, moodi 
ness, irregular appetite, headaches, dizziness, — 
disturbed sleep, restlessness, loss of memory | 
and interest in things, face pale, feet cold, 
fidgeting with fingers, twitching of eyelids, 
face, limbs, shoulders, or jerking of head, 
should at once give this specific cure, Dr. 
Green’s Nervura. It is perfectly harmless, 
being made from pure vegetable remedies, 
wonderful in their health restoring powers. | 

Remember that Dr. Greene’s Nervura will 
prevent, as well as cure, these diseases. 
Therefore give it at once when the first slight 
symptoms occur. 
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Miss Carrie Van Allen, Bristol, Conn, 
says :— 

“T feel it a duty I Owe Dr. Greene and the | 
public to tell them what Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy has done for me. 

** For over seven years I have been what my 
friends termed an invalid, and for that length | 
of time have been trying different physicians 
and medicines, all of which proved unavail- 
ing. I presume Malaria was the cause of my | 
trouble as scarcely two months would elapse | 
without my having chills and fever, which 
would prostrate me for a long time. In those | 
cases I would resort to quinine in different | 
forms and this would afford transient relief. 
About two years ago I was taken very sud- | 
denly sick, without any apparent cause, with 
a fainting spell, and from that time have been | 
subject to them, sometimes every week, often 


simply miserable. I would not be able to sit | 
up, and could: not rest if I lay down, and it 
seemed as if something would shut my breath | 
off. I could not draw a breath without a 
groan and would start so I would frighten 
myself and those around me. My appetite 
would fail and then chills would follow. [ 





Total since Jam. 1. Conf., 3,060; Tot., 6,424. 





did not dare to trust myself out to walk or to 


| that I need not speak of them. 
| had a chill since I commenced to take the 





two or three a day, after which I would feel ts 





408 


church for fear of creating an excitement, for 
restoratives had to be used to resuscitate me. 
Only those who have passed through a similar 
ordeal can imagine the feelings of a young 
girl under those circumstances. I never 
thought I could trust myself alone anywhere. 
“We had often heard of Dr. Greene’s Ner- 
vura blood and nerve remedy; in fact, had 
known of some cases under our own observa- 
tion where it had done wonders, but I failed 


| to see in their cases anything similar to mine. 


I was so tired of medicine that the sight of a 
bottle and spoon was revolting to me. I said 
I would not take another drop of anything, 
but my father prevailed upon me to try one 


bottle of Dr. Greene’s Nervura and see what 
the effects would be. I did so, and have taken 


five bottles and I feel like a new person. My 
fainting spells are so far apart and so slight 
I have not 


| Nervura. I am still taking it and know I 
shall be entirely cured, for I consider myself 
| better to-day than I have ever been in seven 
| years. I am recommending Dr. Greene’s Ner- 
| vura to all my friends and thank God that I 
| was led to try this wonderful remedy, Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy.’ 

Dr. Greene, 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., 
| can be consulted absolutely free in regard to 
xed case, sitcunsctied or a! letter. 


Peter Moller, 


who in 1853 revolutionized the whole sy# 
tem of Cod Liver Oil manufacture by the 
introduction of the “‘ steam process,’’ has 
now introduced a new method which is as 
superior to the steam process as that was 
tothe old and crude methods. By the 
new process the Oilis kept free from im- 
purities, and does not come into contact 
with the atmosphere at any time during 
the manufacture. Moller’s 


Cod Liver Oil 


is not sold in bulk, but is bottled whee 
manufactured. The Oil is free from any 
disagreeable taste or odor and causes &® 
eructation. 
bottles only, dated. See that our name 
RMT ees Sn 


Schieffelin & Co.. New York, 


UMATISM 





POSITIVELY CURED BY 


LAVILLE'S 


LIQUOR OR PILLS. 


Used successfully by lesdin nt el 
out aver, in treatin eo MOST OOMPLI- 
CATED and STUB BORN CHRONIO OASES. 


Pampblet with fui) information, 
E. FOUGERA &CO., 26-30 N. William St.N.Y. 
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MARSHA 
CATARRA 
SNUFF 


Gunes CATARRH 
the instant relief o 
Levene Cold in in the Head and Head. ache. Cures eat. 


It has been equalled for 


sense of sme!!. yre. on the mar. 


ket Pri Soma tall ists or il postpaid, 
ce *, ata ma a 
B.C. Keith, Mfr., Cleveland, Ss: 


~ PARKER’ S GINGER: TONIC 


= ety the ppd at ist she wae oan A oe: oes 
a curative over disease unknown to other reme- 
dies, and isin fact the most revitalizing, lif ving come 


iio “ihe distressing ifis of the Som: 
bealth by its timely usa 











WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 
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Ferris’ Good Sense Corset Waist is Fong ey after the most 
beautiful lines of nature. soft and yielding, it gives requisite sup- 
— to the ged pertect os to every curve, absolute comfort 

a pe rfect form in any kind of costume. Recommended by 
phystei ans, endorsed by modists, praised by every wearer. 


CORSET WAIST 
Always superior in quality and workmanship. Py high and low 
bust, long and short waist, to suit all figures. le 235. shown above, 
combines fashion’s latest form with = the healthful features of the 


famous Ferris Waist, Ladies’, $1.00 to $2.00. Misses’, 50 cents to 
$1.00. Children’s, 25 cents to 50 cents. For sale by all retailers. 
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Coughs and Colds. 


The New w Treatment 


























By Which They are Cured in a Few Hours. | 


IT IS GUARANTEED. . 


A cold generally comes on with sneezing, dryness of ) 
the nose and throat, followed by a cough, which at first 
is dry, but afterwards the sputa becomes thick and 
yellowish as the cold breaks up. With the cough comes 
soreness of the breast and pain in the limbs and head. 
Sometimes the cold is accompanied by feverish symp!oms, 
quick pulse, irritable cough, and at. other times with dry- 
ness in the throat, producing pain, and difficult swallowing. 
The Cure.—If you are suffering from a cold, or there 
is inflammation of the mucous membrane, “Hyomet” will 
give you immediate relief and insure a permanent cure in 
afew hours. You have only to follow the directions that 
accompany each Pocket Inhaler Outfit and you can break 
up a cold over night with no effort on your part beyond 
the natural act of breathing. In fact, coughs and colds 
cannot exist where “Hyomer” is used. It is the only 








BANISHES PAIN rational treatment ever known. No sprays, douches, 
: atomizers or stomach medicines: just air, nothing but 
air, impregnated with the healing principles of ‘‘ HyomeE!” 

AVOID WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. as it passes through the inhaler. 








‘“‘HYOMEI” CURES BY INHALATION 


“Hyomei”’ Outfit, $1.00. Extra bottles, 50c. ““Hyomei”’ 
Balm (a wonderful healer), 25c. Sold by all druggists or 
sent by mail. Send for the Story of “Hyomei.” Mailed free. 


R. T. BOOTH CO., 23 East 20th St., New York City. 
















